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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Spectat Inpian SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 

The subcommittee met at 3 p. m., pursuant to notice, in the council 
room, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Hatey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I want to say to you good folks here that we are very happy to be 
in your State, particularly happy to be in the great congressional dis- 
trict represented so ably by my friend, Congressman Bud re, 

In order that you may be familiar with the members of the com- 
mittee and the members traveling with this subcommittee, first I would 
like to introduce, on my immediate left, Congressman George Shuford, 
of North Carolina. Over here we have a distinguished Member of the 
Congress, from one of your great Western States, Mr. Keith Thomson. 
To my immediate right here is the real fellow of the committee; I 
suppose you would say he keeps us working and moving, Dr. Jack 
Taylor, who is the consultant of the committee. We also have with 
us Dr. William H. Gilbert, who, probably, is one of the real authori- 
ties of America on the history of Indian tribes generally throughout 
the United States. The gentleman over here, punching on this little 
keyboard, is our reporter, Karl Veley, who keeps a record of these 
hearings. 

We also have with us, traveling with the committee, Mr. Rex Lee, 
of the Interior Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Would you stand up so the people can see you, and, if you have 
any of your people you would Tike to introduce, do so at this time? 

{r. Lez. I would like to introduce Mr. Don Foster, area director 
from Portland. 

I think they all know Frell Owl, superintendent of the agency here. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina was calling to 
the chairman’s attention that he missed one of the members of the 
congressional delegation. He is your own Congressman, and I might 
say in the Congress he is doing a marvelous job. I think he is prob- 
ably one of the outstanding Members of that great deliberative body. 
While he happens to be on the other side of the fence, so to speak, 
not being of my own party, I want to assure you that we hold him in 
very, very high esteem in the Congress of the United States. I said 
I consider him one of the real leaders of the Congress. I think, more 
than anything else—and I am sure that more than any other one man 
in the Congress at this time, and I am sure you taxpayers will appre- 
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ciate this—Congressman Budge was responsible for the reduction of 
a considerable amount of the $5 billion that we cut from the proposed 
$72 billion budget. So, at this time, I again commend to you your 
fine Congressman and my fine friend, a man whom I have been priv- 
ileged to call my friend since I have been in the Congress, Congress- 
man Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate your comments 
and my feelings toward yourself and the other members of this com- 
mittee are very much in the same tone you have expressed. 

I think it is a very wonderful thing that the members of this com- 
mittee would take the time off during the congressional recess to travel 
all the way from Florida and North Carolina and, of course, Keith, 
just overnight to you. 

I do think it is a wonderful thing for you members to take off at 
vacation time to come out to Idaho and see what the Congress of the 
United States can do for the American Indians. 

The members of this committee are very conversant with Indian 
affairs all over the country and I know that they will study the prob- 
lems and do whatever they can for the benefit of the American tl 

I very much appreciate the courtesy of the chairman in permitting 
me to sit at the committee table and I hope that the information gath- 
ered here today will be of real value to the committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hauer. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suurorp. I would like to associate myself with your remarks 
concerning the fine work Mr. Budge has done in the Congress. He 
was on this committee at one time but he is now on the Appropriations 
Committee and he has rendered valuable service not only to this 
section of the country but to the entire United States. He has done a 
magnificient job. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would certainly like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the chairman with respect to Congressman Budge. I am 
a rather newcomer to Congress. This is my second session, and I very 
soon found out that I could look for help and guidance to Hamer, as 
I knew him better informally, and it has been a great source of help 
to me in looking after the interest of the State of Wyoming, because we 
do have such a community of interest and community of problems. 

I know of no man in eaarer to me as a freshman, who was more 
helpful in pointing out to me how you adequately represented a dis- 
trict and things you should do, and that guidance I have certainly 
appreciated. 

pins in connection with Congressman Budge’s remarks, I think it is 
truly significant on this subcommittee we would have two gentlemen 
from the east coast. The chairman from the State of Florida, also 
has a home in Montana, and he is very much conversant with the West 
and problems that this committee deals with. 

These two gentlemen are truly indicative that this is a Federal Con- 
gress, they having few problems in the nature we have, have interested 
themselves in this and have become authorities. 

It is somewhat my thinking it has been a very fortunate thing for 
us because I made the remark over in my own State the other day in 
talking to the Wyoming Development Association, which is the coun- 
terpart of National Reclamation Association, that if people who were 
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just trying to feed off the fat had their way all the time, we would lose 
the good with the bad. 


I think that Mr. Haley and Mr. Shuford, by devoting themselves to 
this work are doing a great thing for the West because out of that I 


believe there will come a preservation of the parts of our program that 
are good and we will get rid of the bad. 

Mr. Hatey. Before we proceed any further, I would like to place 
in the record, without objection, a 7-page document prepared by the 
Library of Congress, entitled “Background Information on the Fort 
Hall Reservation, Fort Hall, Idaho.” 

(The document referred to follows :) 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE Fort HALL RESERVATION, Fort HALL, IDAHO 


(Prepared for Hon. James A. Haley, chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, by Stephen Langone, 
analyst, Indian affairs, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress) 


HISTORY 


Two tribes occupy Fort Hall Reservation, the Shoshone and the Bannock ; when 
first known to the whites, they were located in central and southern Idaho and 
portions of Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. The Bannocks inhabited 
southern Idaho, southwestern Montana, and northwestern Wyoming. The lands 
of Fort Hall Reservation were set aside by Executive order of June 14, 1867. 

The following is a brief summarization of executive and legislative action 
taken up until the year 1957 in relation to the Shoshone and Bannock Indians: 

“A treaty of July 2, 1863, with the esatern bands of Shoshone Indians, partly 
defined the boundaries of the Shoshone country and provided a 20-year annuity 
of $10,000 (18 Stat. 685-688) . 

“A treaty of July 30, 1863, with the northwestern bands of Shoshone Indians 
assented to the treaty of July 2, 1863, and the former annuity was increased (13 
Stat. 663-665 ). 

“A treaty of October 1, 1863, with the western bands of Shoshone Indians 
defined the boundaries of their lands in Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, and 
Idaho, authorized the President to establish reservations for them and granted 
an annuity of $5,000 for 20 years (18 Stat. 689-692). 

“A treaty of October 12, 1868, with the Goship Shoshone Indians defined the 
boundaries of their lands in Utah and Nevada, authorized the President to es- 
tablish reservations for them and granted them an annuity of $1,000 for 20 years 
(13 Stat. 681-684). 

“A treaty of July 3, 1868, with the eastern bands of Shoshone and Bannock 
Indians provided that a reservation should be set apart for the Bannocks, certain 
lands were reserved for the Shoshones (the Wind River Reservation) in Wyo- 
ming, and certain other lands in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho were re- 
linquished. Compulsory education for children from 6 to 16 was provided for 
and the United States was to furnish school facilities, etc., and annuities for 10 
years, etc. (15 Stat. 673-778). 

7” oe * * * * * 


“An act of February 28, 1929, authorized the Court of Claims to adjudicate 
claims of northwestern bands of Shoshones under treaties of July 2, 1863, and 
July 30, 1863, and an act of December 15, 1874 (Wind River Reservation), ete. 
Amounts recovered were to be deposited to the credit of the Indians entitled 
thereto at 4-percent interest, which was to be subject to appropriation by Congress 
for the benefit of the Indians (45 Stat. 1407-1408, ch. 377). 


+ + * * * * + 


“An executive order of June 14, 1867, established this reservation for the Boise 
and Bruneau Bands of Shoshones of the southern part of Idaho (about 1,800,000 
acres). 

“A treaty of July 3, 1868, with the eastern band of Shoshone and Bannock 
Indians provided that a reservation for the Bannocks should be set apart (15 
Stat. 673-678). 

“An executive order of July 30, 1869, provided that the reservation in Idaho 
set aside by the Executive order of 1867 should include the Bannock Indians. 
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“An executive order of February 12, 1875, established the Lemhi Reservation in 
Idaho for Shoshone, Bannock, and Sheepeater Indians. 

“An act of July 3, 1882, ratified an agreement with the Bannock and Shoshone 
Indians for sale of a portion of the Fort Hall Reservation to a railroad, proceeds 
A be placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians (22 Stat. 148-150, ch. 

). 

“An act of September 1, 1888, ratified an agreement with the Bannock and Sho- 
shone Indians for cession of a townsite and right-of-way. Receipts from sale 
were to be deposited to the credit of the Indians, to bear interest at 5 percent and 
the Secretary was authorized to expend the principal or interest for the benefit 
of the Indians (25 Stat. 452-457, ch. 936). 

“An act of February 23, 1889, confirmed an agreement with the Shoshones, 
Bannocks, and Sheepeaters of the Fort Hall and Lemhi Reservations for sur- 
render of the Lemhi Reservation and removal of the Lemhi Indians to the Fort 
Hall Reservation. The Indians ceded a portion of the Lemhi Reservation in re- 
turn for payment of $4,000 a year, for 20 years, to the Lemhi Indians and $6,000 
a year, for 20 years, to the Fort Hall Indians. Allotments of one-fourth of a 
section with an additional one-fourth of a section of grazing lands to heads of 
families and one-eighth of a section with an additional one-eighth of a section 
of grazing lands for others. The Secretary was to have the allotments made 
and patents issued to each allottee, providing that lands were to be alienable 
and tax free for 25 years (25 Stat. 687-689, ch. 203). 

“An act of March 3, 1891, authorized grant of a right-of-way for a canal, 
etc., across this reservation and authorized the Secretary to attach conditions 
as to supply of surplus water for the Indians (26 Stat. 1011, c. 548). 

“An act of June 6, 1900, ratified an agreement for cession of about 416,000 
acres of lands to the United States in return for payment of $525,000 over a 
period of 9 years, with interest of 4 percent on the deferred payments (31 Stat. 
672-676, c. 813, sec. 1). 

“An act of March 30, 1904, provided that the Indians should be paid for certain 
improvements on lands ceded under act of 1900, above (33 Stat. 153-154, c. 854). 

“An act of June 5, 1906, authorized the allotment of lands on the reserva- 
tion, of from 20 acres of irrigable land and 160 acres of grazing land to 40 acres 
of irrigable land and 320 acres of grazing land. The Secretary was authorized 
to reserve lauds for timber for school, agency, etc., purposes, and for stone 
quarries, and to lease or operate the stone quarries, proceeds therefrom to be 
deposited to the credit of the Indians and expended for their benefit (36 Stat. 
1063-1064, c. 210, sec. 5). 

“An act of May 31, 1918, authorized the Secretary to establish town sites 
on the reservation and to sell lots therein, proceeds to be deposited to the 
credit of the Indians and subject to appropriation by Congress for their benefit 
(40 Stat. 592, ¢. 88). 

“An act of February 4, 1931, provided for construction of an irrigation project 
on the reservation under certain conditions (46 Stat. 1061-1063, c. 104). 

“An act of May 27, 1947, authorized an approprition of $150,000 for erection 
of a memorial museum on the reservation to be operated by the Indians under 
supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (61 Stat. 120, c. 84). 

“An act of June 30, 1948, provided for disposition of surplus waters from the 
irrigation project on the reservation, etc. (62 Stat. 1167-1170, c. 767). 

“An act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1027) provides for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of the Michaud Flats irrigation project.” * 


GOVERN MENT 


The Fort Hall Indians are organized under the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934 and have a constitution, bylaws and a charter approved by the Secretary of 
Interior. 

POPULATION 


The enrolled population for the reservation is estimated to be 2,400 and during 
October 1956, there were 1,850 Indians actually residing on the reservation. 
Total resident population is composed of approximately 410 families and there 
are 200 resident Indians who are not members of the tribes. 





1U. S. Congress, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Report with respect 
to the House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
conduct an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. H. Rept. No. 2503, Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953, pp. 964-965, 968-969. 
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LAW AND ORDER 


There is a tribal code of law and order and a tribal court. The program is 
partially self-supporting. ‘The Indians are at the present time overwhelmingly 
against the State having jurisdiction over routine law and order offenses 
committed on the reservation. They are afraid of unfair treatment under State 
jurisdiction.” * 

EDUCATION 


A survey made in 1952 indicated that there were 3 college graduates, 50 
high-school graduates, 200 elementary-school graduates, 750 adults unable to 
read and write, and 200 adults unable to speak English at that time. During 
fiscal 1956 there were 711 children between the ages of 6 and 18 on the reserva- 
tion. Of this number 482 attended local public school, 42 attended Federal 
schools, 44 attended mission and other schools, and 115 were not enrolled in 
school. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Fort Hall return from the committee questionnaire of October 1956 did not 
list the value of current assets nor were per capita or per family assets listed. 
However, the Fort Hall returns from a committee questionnaire of 1953 listed the 
valuation of total assets as $1,049,833.S2 at that time. Using the 1953 figure 
as a minimum we find per capita assets would be approximately $430.44 and 
the per family assets approximately $2,560.57. This does not account for any 
increase in valuation nor for any added assets as indicated below: 


1958 assets * 


Land holdings owned by the tribe cover over 196,000 acres. 

Estimated valuation, $880,000. 

Equipment owned by the tribe, including automotive equipment, office equip- 
ment, household equipment, etc., estimated valuation, $8,000. 


Tribal funds 


CO PI II rasa ttigiltn erie Galatennimeteirnminemee $10, 743. 76 
LGni-DOTCRRRD. REDUETcccccnnecannncongneashinnetiehienen 118, 960. 47 
Land Cpe Rtn BA petiidiorrnettacdnnnnmamnaee 22, 042. 99 
Deposited in. U. 5. ‘TRORSGE Sw 20-asinceemeaéssantewentneae 18, 086. 60 

TI nn ctseptramn cnisclaete cay im enphinichioabeteganinaaen meneiiapaan nap oaieniomaninainii atts 1, 049, 833. 82 


1956 assets * 


(a) 200,000 acres of tribal land. 

(b) Two operating phosphate mines. 

(c) Approximately 5,000 head of cattle individually owned and administered 
by 2 organized cattle associations. 

(d@) Approximately 65 miles of trout streams. 

(e) Migratory bird hunting grounds. 

(f) Approximately 235,000 acres of allotted lands. 

The liabilities as listed in the 1956 return from the committee questionnaire 
seem to be inerror. Current liabilities are listed as follows: 

(a) A loan of $285,000 from the United States Government. 

(b) Phosphate mines $50,000. 

(c) Leases, farming, grazing, etc., $37,500. 

(d) Hunting and fishing fees $10,000. 

(e) Other, $75,000. 

Total, $390,000. 

Answers (0b), (c), (d@), (e), would seem to be in question, as evidenced by the 
following extract from the 1953 report for the same reservation: 


Tribal income 


Rental of tribal-owned land. 

Revenue from bottoms hay assignments. 
Sale of hunting and fishing permits. 
Fines and fees, tribal court. 


2H. Rept. 2680, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 53. 
* Report of Superintendent Woodridge to the committee, June 26, 1953, p. 5. 
* Report of acting area director, M. N. B. Holm, November 15, 1956, p. 2. 
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Phosphate royalty income. 

Fees assessed by land purchase and adjustment enterprise. 

Interest income, tribal revolving credit program. 

Sale of beads and beaver hides. 

Proceeds from recreational activities by the Sho-Ban community center. 

Individual income is derived from livestock operations, lease rentals, phos- 
phate royalties, farming, employment by the tribe, the Federal Government, pri- 
vate employment and public welfare. Of the 410 families residing on the reserva- 
tion, 25 receive welfare aid to the extent of one-quarter support, 74 receive aid to 
the extent of one-half support and 32 receive aid to the extent of three-quarters 
support. “During the past 5 years the Bureau of Indian Affairs has provided 
approximately $6,500 annually for Federal assistance to needy families. It is 
estimated that $175,000 has been provided during the past 20 years. The Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribes have provided approximately $1,500 annually during the 
past 5 years for general assistance to needy Indians. The Idaho Department of 
Public Assistance provides assistance averaging $37 per month per household for 
old-age assistance, $43 per ease for aid to permanently and totally disabled ; $44.50 
per case for aid to blind and $88.75 per household for aid to dependent children.” * 


VOTING 


Of the total resident population (1,850), approximately 1,200 are over 21, 
and 150 voted in the last State election. Polling places are both on and off 
the reservation and the major reason for nonvoting is listed as “illiteracy.” 
However, this is qualified as follows: “Item b ‘Illiteracy’ is explained in social 
and economic terms as well as inability to read and write.”* The second most 
important reason stated for nonvoting was “Apparent indifference.” 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


A program carefully laid and well prepared, which included the full participa- 
tion of competent tribal leaders in its preparation and aimed at guiding these 
people, on a road toward economic security and an increasing participation 
in managing their own affairs would accomplish wonders. However, here are 
some of the obstacles which must be met: 

(1) Very low intelligence generally among tribal members. 

(2) Very low-grade education generally. 

(3) Large number of families with almost no income. 

(4) Too much administrative paternalism in the past, covering such 
services as leasing Indian land, handling Indian money. 

(5) Need for revamping their land base—grouping smail allotments into 
economic farm units—transferring low-grade grazing land to the tribe and 
affecting some means of transferring good tribal land to deserving indi- 
viduals.’ 

There has been some feeling among our Indian people that there is a con- 
certed effort on the part of non-Indian interests in leasing Indian lands on the 
reservation dictating the terms of such leases and the policies established for 
the administration for such property.” 

The tribe has valuable assets, approximately 500,000 acres of high-class 
agricultural and grazing land, partially irrigated, which will support all the 
people, if properly developed and assigned to those who are interested in farm- 
ing. Mineral resources owned by the tribe and a few individuals return ap- 
proximately $50,000 annually, and there are good prospects for the development 
of other areas along the Snake River. The Indians own approximately 8,000 
head of high-grade cattle, but their range and farmiand will support 25,000 
head.’ 

There is a need for adult education to encourage Indian people to use land 
they own. Much of the Indian land is leased to non-Indians for farming and 
grazing purposes. Utilization of resources by Indians will materially decrease 
the need for general assistance.” 





® Ibid., p. 3. 

®* Tbid., covering letter. 

7H. Rept. 2680, op. cit., p. 331. 
8 Ibid., p. 536. 

®Ibid., p. 332. 

10 Holm report, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Mr. Harry. Without objection, I would like to place in the file a 

meAP of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 
lso for the record, a telegram from your own business council, 

signed by Frank W. Parker, eat addressed to Dr. J. L. Taylor, 
dated October 4. 

Also a letter from Mr. Parker, addressed to Dr. Taylor, dated Octo- 
ber 5. Another telegram addressed to Dr. J. L. Taylor by Frank W. 
Parker, chairman, di uted October 7. Also copy of a telegram ad- 
dressed to your chairman of your business council, Frank W. Parker, 
from the committee, dated October 8. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Fort HAL, IDAHO, October 4, 1957 
Dr. J. L. TAYLor, 


sheematoon on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles: 

Acknowledgement made your letter October 1, answering letter follows, sug- 
gesting Fort Hall Business Council furnish informal luncheon noon Monday 
and sponsor dinner Monday evening. 

FRANK W. PARKER, 
Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council. 





THE SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES, 
Fort Hau INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Fort Hat. AGENCY, 


Fort Hall, Idaho, October 5, 1957. 
Dr. J. L. TAY Lor, 


Subcommittee on Indian Affuirs, 
House of Representatives, 
pera Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Dr. Taytor: I was so pleased to receive your letter of October 1, 1957, 
having to do with the planning required for the hearing to be held at Fort Hall 
on October 14 and 15, 1957. 

The Fort Hall Business Council and the Indians of Fort Hall are in the process 
of preparing a general statement of the situation on the reservation which we 
will attempt to make available to you and the other members of the subcommittee 
when you reach Portland, Oreg. This general statement will include an account- 
ing of the facts and situation at Fort Hall as we know them together with certain 
conclusions as to our needs and requirements based upon these facts. 

This comprehensive statement will include among the more important prob- 
lems such items as the need for stopping any further sales of Indian trust lands 
to non-Indians, the proper protection of Indian lands against trespass, the need 
of more adequate housing, a stepped-up educational program, aid in the develop- 
ment of reservation resources and the need for a community center building at 
Fort Hall. The Indians at Fort Hall would also like to discuss their endorse- 
ment of a four point program such as is contained in the Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 3 introduced by Senator Murray of Montana. 

The general statement and testimony to be offered at the hearing is to be 
reviewed by the general council of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes on October 10, 
1957. At that time I shall inform the Fort Hall Indians of the request in your 
letter pertaining to the need for obtaining as representative a group of speakers 
as possible. 

In connection with the budgeting of your time while at Fort Hall it is the 
desire of the business council to have the privilege of furnishing an informal 
luncheon at noon Monday at the tribal hall and of sponsoring a dinner in Poca- 
tello Monday evening. At the dinner Monday we would of course like to hear 
from the members of the subcommittee as well as from the Idaho congressional 
delegation. What we have in mind also as one of the speakers is Prof. Sven 
Liljeblad of Idaho State College who has made a study of the language and 
culture of the Shoshone-Bannock Indians and whose research and observations 
make a most interesting and revealing story. 
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We do not wish to impose upon the subcommittee nor to interfere in any way 
with any plans which the members may have during their stay here. However, 
if the subcommittee should decide to accept this invitation we would be most 
highly honored and would appreciate a wire from you giving us a little time 
for making the necessary preparations. 

We are looking forward to your coming visit. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. PARKER, 
Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council. 


Fort Hatt, IpAno, October 7, 1957. 
Dr. J. L. TAYLOR, 


Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles: 


Further reference to your letter of October 1. Feeling you would want views 
and opinions of our white neighbors on Fort Hall problems, we are inviting city 
and county officials, judges, and others who have direct dealings with Indians to 
be available for comments. If this not what you meant, please wire me. 

FRANK W. PARKER, 
Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council. 


OcTOBER 8, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK W. PARKER, 


Chairman, Fort Hall Business Council, 
Fort Hall, Idaho: 


Revised schedule follows: Arrive Pocatello, Tuesday morning. Leave Wednes- 
day afternoon. Your proposed agenda satisfactory except suggest only Tuesday 


evening dinner and no speaker. Coordinate plans with Mr. Owl to tour reserva- 
tion. 


J. L. TAYLOor. 


Mr. Hater. At this time I would like to recognize your chairman 
of the Fort Hall Business Council, Mr. Frank W. Parker. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. PARKER, CHAIRMAN, FORT HALL 
BUSINESS COUNCIL, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, members of the Indian Subcommittee 
and our friend, Hamer Budge from Idaho, on behalf of the Fort Hall 
Business Council, we want to welcome you to Fort Hall. We do not 
understand fully why it is that we have this great honor of having 
Members of Congress come clear out to Fort Hall, especially to get 
acquainted with the Indian people here, their reservation and their 
problems. We think this is a wonderful occasion and hope that you 
ears can find out the things that you want to know about Fort 

all. 

We have done our best to gather together the information that we 
wanted to give you in as complete a form as possible, and we have 
here several copies of the report entitled, “The Fort Hall Story,” which 
has been prepared with the help of the agent in furnishing information 
and statistics that we need to fully understand the situation here. 

I would like to give you copies of it. This is the report that I men- 
tioned in my letter to you at Los Angeles, hoping that possibly we 
could get it to you before you reached Fort Hall in order that you 
might have this for your reference at the hearing. But despite our 
promises, it was impossible to do so and we have only this morning 
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finished it. Perhaps we were a little ambitious in trying to tell you 
all that we knew about it and what the situation was. . 

I believe in view of the care and work that we have put into this 
report, if there is no objection, we would like to have it put in the 
record. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. Hauer. The gentleman from North Carolina reserves the right 
to object. 

Mr. Suvrorp. This is a very long document and I was simply 
wondering if the document could be put in the file with a summary 
made of the pertinent information, for the record. a 

I am simply thinking of the cost of printing, because this is a 
rather voluminous document and you have several graphs that would 
be difficult to include in the record. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suurorp. I was wondering if the gentleman would consent 
that we prepare, if necessary, a summary briefer than this, not neces- 
sarily a very brief summary but condense this somewhat so that this 


may go in the file and the record print a lesser amount for the 
summary. 


Mr. Parker. That would be satisfactory with us. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, the document submitted by Mr. 
Parker will be made a part of the file and the summary requested b 
the gentleman from North Carolina will be made a part of the record. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 


THe Fort Hatt Story? 


The Fort Hall Indian Reservation is located in southeastern Idaho between 
Pocatello, Blackfoot, and American Falls. There are approximately 2,688 en- 
rolled tribal members, of which 2,275 reside on the reservation. Fort Hall 
Reservation was established in 1867 by Executive order and contained 1,800,000 
acres; of which approximately 522,000 acres of farm and grazing lands remain. 

The tribes have sufficient assets but need operating capital, credit, training, 
and the education with which to develop them. Burdensome regulations, red 
tape, and layers of authority between the reservation superintendent and the 
Secretary of the Interior should be done away with. The Portland area office 
has supervision over Fort Hall, and the Bureau staff of the reservation is ad- 
ministratively divided into the branches of Land Operations, Law and Order, 
Realty, Roads, Plant Management, Education, Welfare, and Credit. The Sho- 
shone-Bannock Tribes organized on March 31, 1936, adopted a constitution and 
bylaws, and became a corporate body on April 17, 1937. Government of the 
tribes is vested in a business council composed of 7 members who have appointed 
6 standing committees operating in the fields of credit, land, social relations, 
welfare, natural resources, and arts and crafts. 

Seventy percent of the homes are log cabins, and the agency welfare officer 
considers over 50 percent of all homes on the reservation unfit for human 
habitation. One-third of the welfare-assisted families live in the cities of Fort 
Hall, Pocatello, and Blackfoot. Authority to develop a low-cost housing project 
with Federal Housing Administration funds is requested by the tribal council. 
The Congress passed an Irrigation Act in 1948 to irrigate 32,187 acres. If the 
Indians had capital, credit, and training they would not lease so much land; 
and the Indian land not now irrigated should be. Reservation land is used to 
grow potatoes, sugar beets, hay, wheat, oats, barley, mixed grains, clover seed, 
and pasture. Annual income from crops is $2 million, and the dollar yield per 
acre of Indian farmed land is $30.47, compared to an average of $71.28. Lincoln 
Creek, Ross Fork Creek, and Bannock Creek are 3 small irrigation areas on the 


1The original document, prepared by the Fort Hall Tribal Council, contained 67 pages. 


This summary was prepared at the request of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives. 
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reservation, irrigating 7,380 acres. By additional development, another 20,500 
acres could be irrigated. The Michaud Flats (an irrigation project) are ap- 
proximately 22 miles long and vary in width from 2 miles to 6 miles, and contain 
21,000 acres of land; 17,442 owned by Indians and 3,557 owned by non-Indians. 
Consideration of this project began in 1924, and construction was authorized in 
1954, at an estimated cost of $5,500,000. Income at the present time from these 
lands totals $3,150, and upon completion is expected to increase to $1,650,000. 

There were 710,548.49 tons of phosphate mined on the reservation in 1956, 
making a 10-year total of 5,156,736.59. Royalties have totaled $1,032,192, with 
an estimated $124,000 included for 1958. The reservation is convenient to all 
forms of transportation. Craftwork is purchased from tribal members by the 
business council and sold to wholesale and retail dealers throughout the area. 

There are 4,000 head of Indian-owned cattle on the reservation, and the carry- 
ing capacity can be increased from the present 11,000 head to 16,000 by well 
drilling, spring developments, fencing, brush eradication, and reseeding. There 
are now 14,000 acres dry-farmed and 59,281 more that could be leased for the 
same purpose, bringing an estimated income of $400,000 per year. If all irrigable 
land were developed, it would cost $3,367,500 and bring in an annual gross 
income estimated at $4,059,666. The tribe requested that the Federal Govern- 
ment purchase more lands for them, but Commissioner Emmons stated there was 
not enough money to undertake such a project. Objections to land sales are 
raised by the tribe on the grounds that those selling their land are “generally not 
competent” and spend the proceeds in a few months. During the 4 years from 
1954 to 1957 the tribe purchased 5,695.79 acres of land at a total cost of $251,- 
889.48. It is felt that Indians lease much of their land due to the fractionated 
heirship problems. The Federal Government should assign workers to arrange 
for exchange of land among the heirs and provide money for purchase of lands 
where this is not feasible. There is a danger, in not irrigating all the land, of 
losing water rights. Many Indian owners do not have the money to avail them- 
selves of present water rights, and the tribe is considering the formation of a 
corporation to operate approximately 14,000 acres of land where the loss of 
water rights is possible. 

Most tribal members work for wages in the fields and as laborers. Total 
income, earned and unearned (lease moneys) from resources is $440,000, an 
average of $200 per capita. The tribal budget for fiscal year 1958 anticipates an 
expenditure of $264,924 and an anticipated income of $208,900. The Federal 
Government plans to spend $498,803 for the operation of the Fort Hall Agency 
during the same period. Credit-program operation on the reservation has re- 
sulted in 17 loans now in default for a total debt of $48,012,62. Asa result of 
this situation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs threatened to shut down the credit 
program. The tribal council feels that part of the blame for bad loans rests on 
the Bureau, since superintendents and area officers approved them (bad loans), 
too. Indians of Fort Hall have bank loans of $29,600, FHA loans of $12,346.09, 
and production-credit loans of $31,765, for a total of $73,711. In addition, they 
owe approximately $174,800 for small loans, automobiles, equipment, and credit 
at local stores. Indians of the reservation have difficulty getting loans for long- 
range rehabilitation, but can easily get high-interest money for nonessentials. 
For many years, possibly a generation, the Indians of Fort Hill will need special 
credit programs operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

There has been a marked improvement in medical care since transfer of health 
activities to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. During fiscal 
1957 the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare obligated $162,667.30 
for Fort Hall, and now has 10 Public Health Service employees stationed there. 
Fort Hall Indians experience at least 12 times as much tuberculosis and 120 
times as much venereal disease as the non-Indians of Idaho. 

The Idaho Department of Public Assistance has an average caseload at Fort 
Hall varying from 80 to 110 families, and disburses from $9,000 to $11,500 per 
month to them. Tribal funds amounting to approximately $2,000 per year are 
also disbursed for welfare purposes. The approximate average monthly total 
expended for welfare purposes by all organizations is $11,196. 

Tribal courts and police should be kept, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should finance their expansion to provide an adequate law-and-order program 
for the reservation. A jail should be built and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Indians on the reservation do not want the State to assume civil and 
criminal jurisdiction for fear their tax-exempt status would be changed. Con- 
sent of the Indians and/or tribes should be obtained before any legislation 
affecting them becomes law. Boundaries of the reservation should be clearly 
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marked and legislation passed making it a violation of Federal law to trespass 
on the reservation for hunting, fishing, ete. There has been some disagreement 
between the State and the tribe concerning the tax status of Indians declared 
to be legally competent and holding title to their own lands. Again, when the 
State attempted to tax individual Indians on their income, the council tried 
to use tribal funds to fight the case in court, but was denied by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This was handled by using donations. The case is still pend- 
ing. The present status of tribal claims before the Indian Claims Commission, 
and the history of such claims, is outlined. 

The council believes that education is the ultimate solution to tribal problems, 
and maintains that some Indian children drop out of school in their teens be- 
cause they are self-conscious about their poor clothing. The Federal Govern- 
ment should appropriate money for school fees and clothing. An adult-educa- 
tion program has been operating since 1956 and seems to be quite successful. 
There is a need for recreational facilities on the reservation, and plans are being 
drawn for a suitable building to be erected at Fort Hall. Although the tribe 
could assist somewhat in the construction of said recreation building, it is 
hoped the Federal Government will appropriate money for the same. During 
1947, Congress authorized the erection and operation of a memorial museum 
and shop on the reservation, but did not appropriate the money. It is hoped 
that money to carry out this project will be forthcoming from the Congress. 

The tribe is in favor of House Concurrent Resolutions 155, 165, and Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3, known as the “point 4 program for the American In- 
dians.” 

Mr. Hater. Proceed, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, we have a few Indians who have vol- 
unteered to testify at this hearing. We would like to give them an 
opportunity to say what is in their heart today in the time that we 
have for it. I might say, also, that we have invited certain of our 
friends and white friends that would like to tell this committee some 
of the things that they know about Indians and Indian problems at 
Fort Hall; i, pooeng, if time does not allow today, they could be heard 
tomorrow, if any of them wish to testify at this heari ing. 

Mr. Hatey. i might suggest, following your line of thought, Mr. 
Parker, that we have come , here, as I say, ‘to try to bring the Congress 
to the people i in this area. I realize that many of you 1 could not get 
to Washington if you wanted to; you are busy with other things. 
We do want to hear every person that has anything or any informa- 
tion that they want to give to this committee. 

This is your Congress; we are here to hear your problems, see if 
legislation i is necessary to solve them. If it is, your own able Repre- 
sentative, whom we would look to to a great degr ee, would probably be 

called upon to prepare that legislation. We want to hear every 
person that wants to be heard. 

Time is of the essence. We must open hearings Friday in Billings, 
Mont., on other Indian matters, and I would suggest this, and without 
objection from the committee, if you do not care to testify at this 
particular time the files of the committee will remain open and you 

can later file with Dr. Taylor a written statement. If you will con- 
tact him, he will tell you w here to send it. 

We have a list of witnesses here, which may not be complete. If 
there is any person in the audience or within the sound of my voice 
that wants to be heard, all you have to do is come here to Dr. Taylor 
and give him your name and you will be called in order. 

Would that be satisfactory to you, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hater. With that, you may proceed further, if you want to, or 
shall we proceed with the witnesses that we have here listed ? 
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As I say, if any person not on this list wants to be heard, we want 
to hear him. We know that you have problems here, and we have 
come here to try to help you solve them. So, if any of you have any- 
thing you would like to say or any witness who would like to appear, 
just come here and give your name to Dr. Taylor and you will be 
heard as your time comes along. 

Mr. Parker. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I would like 
to make a little introductory statement prior to the calling of these 
witnesses. 

Mr. Harry. We would be very happy to hear it. You may proceed. 

Mr. Parker. I think it might be well to make a general statement 
about Fort Hall and its problems in order to lay the groundwork, 
after a fashion, for the testimony that is to follow. 

Reading from the report which we have handed you, page 1: 

The Fort Hall Indian Reservation is located in southeastern Idaho 
between the cities of Pocatello (a major rail junction), Blackfoot, and 
American Falls. There are approximately 2,688 enrolled Indians 
incorporated under the title of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. The 
reservation itself contains approximately 522,000 acres; primarily 
farm and grazing land of high potential value. Due, however, to 
problems of cultural lag and the low financial status of the present 
owners as well as complicated heirship problems which keep much of 
the land from its most productive use, the present worth is low—in 
other words, the great problem of the Fort Hall Reservation is not the 
land, but the people. We here on the reservation are like a man who 
stands before a warehouse full of food and starves because he lacks the 
keys necessary to open the doors; the keys of education and finance. 

Fort Hall is the largest Indian community in Idaho with parts of it 
located in Bingham, Bannock, and Power Counties. Part of the 
reservation area is allotted and part is held in tribal ownership. Of 
the 2,275 residents it is estimated that about 2,000 are Shoshone and 
the remainder Bannock; slightly more than half of the inhabitants are 
fullbloods. The population is growing rapidly. 

Dr. Taytor. Could I ask Mr. Parker a question ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Taytor. The map we have at the back on the wall, Mr. Parker, 
and the map behind Dr. Gilbert here, could you explain them or does 
your written explanation cover them ¢ 

Mr. Parker. No; it might be well to do that right now. 

Dr. Taytor. I think it would be very well because we can see them 
here and also hear your explanations. 

Mr. Parker. Perhaps we have this map a little too low for you all 
to see. The city of Pocatello, located at Bannock County, is here, and 
the trip which the subcommittee took this morning proceeded north- 
westerly into the Michaud area and down into Bannock Creek, where 
we visited the high-crested water area and viewed part of the land 
that will be under the new Michaud Irrigation unit. 

This total area in Bingham, Bannock, and Power Counties is out- 
lined here, the north boundary being the Blackfoot River and a portion 
of the Snake River, the American Falls Reservoir and a strip of land 
extending several miles south from the American Falls Reservoir for 
a total area of 522,000 acres approximately. 
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You will note in the coloring of this map that the original tribal 
land which never has been allotted but stays in communal ownership 
is in red, including the Fort Hall bottoms which we had hoped the 
subcommittee could visit while they were here. 

Most of the Bannock Creek area south of where the committee 
visited this morning is the crested wheat grass which is in tribal 
ownership. 

We have some coloring in blue that shows various scattered tracts 
throughout the reservation that have been purchased by the Fort Hall 
Business Council from various allottees who, for some reason, wanted 
to dispose of their land. 

Mr. Suvrorp. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. The Fort Hall Business Council, that is the tribal 
organization ? 

Mr. Parker. That is the governing body of the Indians here at 
Fort Hall, organized under the Indian Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Does that go in with the communal property of the 
tribe ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suvurorp. So it really is all tribal land, that in the red and the 
blue? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHurorp. Thank you. 

Mr. Parker. As a last designation, we have on this particular map 
which has been prepared in the superintendent’s office from our land 
records, a brown coloring which is the alienated land on the reserva- 
tion, the white-owned lands, pretty well checkerboarded throughout, 
the majority of it being in this highly developed agricultural area in 
the original Fort Hall irrigation project. 

There are also some scattered tracts of alienated land lying outside 
the present boundaries of the reservation in that area which was ceded 
to the United States in 1900 and where the landowners at that time 
were allowed their choice of keeping their land if they so wished. 

The amount of land that has been alienated on the Fort Hall 
Reservation amounts to approximately 20,000 acres in round numbers. 
The amount of allotted land is in the neighborhood of 270,000 acres, 
somewhat a little less than 300,000 acres, the remainder being in tribal 
ownership. 

Mr. Fosrer. 285,722 acres. 

Mr. Parker. For a total of 522,000 acres that composes the 
reservation. 

Mr. Suvrorp. The allotted land is not shown on the map ? 

Mr. Parker. The allotted lands are the uncolored portion. They 
are not colored. 

Mr. Suvurorp. The allotted land is all in white ? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Parker. I might say something about the irrigation develop- 
ment. 

The oldest irrigation project which we have is the Fort Hall project 
authorized in 1907, comprising some 47,000 acres and is located from 
Pocatello north to the Blackfoot River and takes in the benchland 


99029582 
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between the foothills and the Fort Hall bottom. It also includes the 
little Indian unit, a small tract of land along the Blackfoot River at 
the north border. 

We have, in addition to that, what we call the Minor Unit in Lincoln 
Creek in the north portion of the reservation, Ross Fork Creek in the 
eastern portion, and Bannock Creek in the southern part of the reser- 

vation along the Bannock Creek Valley. 

I forgot the area of that. I am informed 7, ,000 acres under irriga- 
tion at the present time. 

We have also—that is, through the effort of such men as Hamer 
Budge—an authorized project at Michaud Flats comprising an area of 
21,000 acres which is soon to be developed and is located in the west 
central portion of the reservation where the subcommittee traveled 
this morning. 

There is a 1 potential irrigable area on the reservation of some 75,000 
acres, if I remember correctly. About 30 percent of that is developed 
today. 

Are there any questions about the map or the location of the various 
facilities? 

Mr. Hater. Not at this time. 

Mr. Parker. I shall continue then with the introductory statement. 

Mr. Hater. You may proceed. 

Mr. Parker. Many things stand in the way of an adequate life for 
the Indians of Fort Hall. Basic to all, however, as a means is the need 
for education suited to Indian needs and a method of financing the 
development of the reservation. Generally speaking, we need training 
which will enable us to utilize our resources and make a productive life 
for ourselves. If we can get this, and adequate financing, we believe 
the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes will become a positive asset of great 
worth to Idaho society. 

We face great handicaps. We are generally regarded as second- 
class citizens since, admittedly, our standard of living is so much 
below that of the communities which surround us. We are proud 
of our race and proud of our culture but we also know that we 
must accept the general cultural pattern while retaining the best of our 
own traditional way of life. 

Our problem is to find the means for change. The need for change 
brings us face to face with opposition from many of our own people. 
Since we are proud, instances of discrimination and contemptuous 
treatment by some of our neighbors have hardened the opposition on 
the part of some Indians to any change. Some of the older Indians, 
for example, look back on a history of dealing with whites in which 
they have been consistently victimized and a history where those who 
would have helped us—because they never bothered to inquire what 
kind of help we needed—have harmed us almost as much as those who 
were against us. For this reason, congressional consultation with 
us is doubly welcome. It not only gives us an opportunity to tell 
our own story but is also a demonstration to our own people that you 
are willing to find out what we need and help us to achieve it. 

With regard to our economic situation, one could say we have sub- 
stantial resources. We have 522,036 acres of land, yet our total esti- 
mated income was little more than $1 an acre. The total estimated 
for last year by the agency was $598,765, of which $157,314 was tribal 
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and $441,451 was individual income. If this total income were even- 
ly distributed, it would give only $231 for each enrolled member of 
the tribes. 

These figures make it clear that we are not getting an adequate 
return from our resources. The point to be made here is that there 
is a great difference between the possession of resources and the means 
and ‘ability to use them. We have assets, but insufficient operating 
capital and credit. Both the tribe and the individual Indians need 
credit. Even if we had all the money we need, there would still be 
a long lag before we could complete a program. Our people lack 
training and education. They lack the discipline which is necessary 
to succeed in farming, stockraising, and other occupations. As an 
example, the cattle population of our reservation is now about 4,000 
compared to a peak of more than 10,000 in 1947. When the Bureau 
changed its policy under authority of Public Law 281, 83d Congress, 
and made it possible for the Indians to sell their cattle without the 
superintendent’s approval, the herds began to diminish. Some of 
this decline was due to pressure for payment of loans, but much of 
the cattle money was frittered away for living expenses. 

Mr. Suurorp. May I ask another question right there ? 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I have been very much interested in the cattle situ- 
ation. Public Law 281 simply provides that the Indian on the res- 
ervation may dispose of his cattle without the sanction of the super- 
intendent; is that right, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. Public Law 281 removed the ID brand which was 
used on all Indian cattle and did away with the permit system which 
required Indians to obtain a permit before they could sell their cattle, 
a permit from the superintendent. 

Mr. Stiurorp. In other words, that law 281 simply placed the In- 
dian in exactly the same position as his neighbor; is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Suurorp. Why would that, in itself, reduce the cattle 
population ? 

Mr. Parker. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. Shuford. In 
the preliminary remarks I have made I have attempted to show the 
economic condition of these people in general terms. We have more 
specific information on that included in the report. A per capita 
income of $231, which is hardly enough for an adequate living. One 
of the major things, to my way of thinking, that contributed to the 
loss of cattle was the poverty of these people who all of a sudden were 
allowed to dispose of cattle for funds that were needed for living 
expenses. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Is not the real trouble, though, that the individual 
who disposed of his cattle did not replace them ? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. Suvrorp. That is the only reason, but he is privileged to sell his 
cattle; in fact, an advantage was given to the Indian to dispose of 
property that he owned himself. 

Mr. Parxer. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. So it took off this restriction and permitted the Indian 
to realize money from an asset that he had. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 
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Mr. Suurorp. Do you object to that out here, object to having the 
privilege of a of your cattle as anyone else could dispose of it ? 

You speak of a second-class citizen, and I cannot agree with you 
on that, because I think the Indian is a first-class citizen always, but do 
you not want to have the privilege of disposing of your assets? Do 
you want a guardianship always on that; do you want to be 
restricted ? 

Mr. Parxer. I do not believe, Mr. Congressman, that we have at any 
time disagreed with the principle involved. The important thing that 
is worrying the council, for instance, is the general picture of the loss 
of cattle, where we have here an ideal situation for the development 
of the cattle industry and could be utilized to a much greater extent 
than even the 10,000 head we had at one time. 

Mr. THomson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suurorp. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. Txomson. In the first place, on the ID brand, this work started 
before I came into Congress. The situation that originally pertained 
was that the critter was branded with ID and if it was so branded 
then there had to be a check with the Bureau of Indian Affairs before 
that animal could be marketed ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. TuHomson. Was the purpose of that check with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to see if there was any credit obligation against that 
animal that would have to be paid out of the proceeds? 

Mr. Parker. That was the main purpose. 

Mr. TuHomson. Suppose that I had no credit obligation but I owned 
that cow free and clear of encumbrances, then could I go ahead and sell 
it without—let me rephrase that—then would the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or the superintendent just say, “Yes, this is a clear animal” 
and I could go ahead and sell the cattle ? 

Mr. Parxer. I believe that is correct, because if there were no obli- 
gations, no mortgage on the cattle, then the permission to sell was 
merely perfunctory. 

Mr. THomson. That is the way I understood it. I can’t understand 
how changing the law is going to affect one iota how you dispose of 
your cattle other than some people might sell some mortgaged cattle 
and get into trouble that would not otherwise have done it. I cannot 
account for your decrease in livestock numbers by the change in that 
law if my conception of the law is correct. 

In connection with that, and I represent a part of the Shoshone 
Tribe on the Wind River Reservation, so I, like Congresman Budge 
and others, have tried to follow this, I understood the purpose of that 
was that if I, as a cow buyer, came to you as an Indian and we had to 
go through a bunch of rigamarole with the superintendent in order to 
buy your cows, I took off a cent or two a pound and you therefore ended 
up netting less on that sale than you would have if we did not have to 
go through that rigamarole. That was the purpose that caused sev- 
eral Indian tribes, and Congressman Haley certainly went to great 
lengths to find out the feeling of the Indian tribes on this, to support 
this change in legislation. 

I just thought we should bring that out here in connection with this 
discussion. 

It seems to me that I find other things hard to understand, along 
with our conversation that we had while riding along this morning 
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on a Very interesting tour, for which I thank you. It was suggested 
that the drop in the price of cattle had accounted for this. 

Actually, in looking at these statistics, I find the decline in cattle 
numbers actually set in while the price was going up and reaching its 
peak. My recollection is that livestock sold for the highest price in 
1951 and 1952, and yet numbers had declined from 1947 at 10,918 head 
down to 8,382 head, a very precipitous decline during that very peak 
of income. So that bothers me. I just do not find how to account 
for this thing unless it is the proposition that people are getting—I 
just would not speculate on it. 

I would point this out, however, that your replacement problem that 
Judge Shuford mentions is not actually a problem of going out and 
buying replacement animals; just that they have been selling off their 
heifers, apparently, and some of their old cows. You do not buy re- 
placement cattle, do you? Is it not a cow-and-calf operation ? 

Mr. Parker. There are purchases made, but it is the general picture 
shown. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is it a cow-and-calf operation you were running, or 
running a steer operation ? 

Mr. PD cined: It was a cow-and-calf operation. 

Mr. Tuomson. In other words, they sold off their old cows and sold 
off their replacement heifers until they are down to less than half what 
they had in 1947 and 1948, and, as yet, I have not had an explanation 
of what is causing it. I thank the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suurorp. You are welcome. 

(Committee note.—Material referred to on p. 20 follows :) 





[PuBiic Law 281, 8383p ConerEss] 


[CHAPTER 506, Ist SESSION] 
H. R. 3409 


AN ACT To terminate certain Federal restrictions upon Indians 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That sections 467 and 2136 of the Revised 
Statutes (25 U. S. C., sec. 266) and section 2135 of the Revised Statutes (25 
U.S. C., sec. 265), all of the said laws being laws which forbid the sale, purchase, 
or possession by Indians of personal property which may be sold, purchased, 
or possessed by non-Indians, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1157 of title 18 of the United States Code, as amended, 
is further amended by striking the period at the end thereof and adding the 
following: “: Provided, That this section shall apply only to livestock purchased 
by or for Indians with funds provided from the revolving loan fund established 
pursuant to the Acts of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), and June 26, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1967), as amended and supplemented, or from tribal loan funds used 
under regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, and to livestock issued to 
Indians as loans repayable ‘in kind’, and to the increase of all such livestock, 
and only until such time as such loans are repaid: Provided further, That it 
shall be the duty of any purchaser of Indian livestock to use reasonable dili- 
gence to ascertain that such livestock are not subject to such loans.” 

(b) Section 1 of the Act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. 94, 25 U. 8. C., sec. 195), 
is repealed. 

Approved August 15, 1953. 
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Pusiic Law 85-86 
85TH ConereEss, H. R. 3836 
July 10, 1957 
AN ACT To repeal section 1157 of title 18 of the United States Code, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congresss assembled, That section 1157 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, as amended, is repealed. 

Approved July 10, 1957. 





[H. Rept. No. 452, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
REPEALING Section 1157 or Tire 18 oF THE UNITED States CopE, AS AMENDED 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3836) to repeal section 1157 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
as amended, having considered the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of H. R. 3836, introduced by Congressman Haley, at the request 
of the Department of the Interior, is to repeal section 1157 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, as amended. 

Section 1157 of title 18, originally prohibited the sale or other disposition of 
livestock issued to or purchased in trust for Indians by the United States, with- 
out the consent of the superintendent or other responsible person in charge of 
the tribe. 

This statute was amended by section 2 of the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 
590), in three respects. First, by restricting its applicability to livestock acquired 
with loans from a Federal revolving fund or from tribal loan funds that are un- 
der the cognizance of the Secretary of the Interior, and to livestock issued to 
Indians as loans repayable “in kind,’ and to the issue of all such livestock; 
second, by limiting its applicability until such time as the loan to the individual 
Indian is repaid; and, third, by placing on the purchaser of the livestock the 
burden of ascertaining whether it is subject to an unpaid loan. 

Since the enactment of the act of August 15, 1953, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has vigorously pursued a policy of obtaining chattel mortgages to secure 
all outstanding livestock loans, instead of relying upon the trust status of the 
property and the provisions of title 18, United States Code, section 1157. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs reports that since only an insignificant number of 
outstanding loans are not protected by adequate mortgage security, there is 
little need for retaining the law in the statute books. 

The committee members believe the statute is no longer needed and that the 
purchasers of Indian livestock are placed under undue burden. by having to 
ascertain whether the livestock is subject to an unpaid loan from the sources 
mentioned in the statute. 

Although the committee members recognize that tribal councils from two 
tribes of Indians have expressed opposition to the legislation, they feel that 
repeal of the statute will facilitate livestock purchase and will make it possible 
for stock buyers to deal with Indians on the same basis as they deal with non- 
Indians. 

The executive communication from the Secretary of the Interior dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Enclosed is a draft of a proposed bill to repeal sec- 
tion 1157 of title 18 of the United States Code, as amended. 

It is requested that the proposed bill be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for consideration, and we recommend that it be enacted. 
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Section 1157 of title 18 of the United States Code, prior to its amendment by 
section 2 of the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 590), prohibited the sale or 
other disposition of livestock issued to or purchased in trust for Indians by the 
United States, without the consent of the superintendent or other officer in 
charge of the tribe. The section prescribed a criminal penalty for its violation, 
and made all transactions in violation of the section null and void. 

Section 2 of the act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 590), amended title 18, United 
States Code, section 1157, first, by restricting its applicability to livestock ac- 
quired with loans from a Federal revolving fund or from tribal loan funds that 
are subject to regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, and to livestock 
issued to Indians as loans repayable “in kind,” and to the issue of all such live- 
stock; second, by limiting its applicability until such time as the loan to the 
individual Indian is repaid; and third, by placing on the purchaser of the live- 
stock the burden of ascertaining whether it is subject to an unpaid loan. 

When recommending the enactment of the act of August 15, 1953, this Depart- 
ment pointed out that the amendment of title 18, United States Code, section 
1157, as proposed was preferable to a repeal of the section because the section 
provided the only effective protection for many Federal and tribal loans to indi- 
vidual Indians that were not secured by chattel mortgages. Since that time, 
however, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has vigorously pursued a policy of ob- 
taining chattel mortgages to secure all outstanding livestock loans, instead of 
relying upon the trust status of the property and the proviSions of title 18, 
United States Code, section 1157, and there now remains only a relatively in- 
significant number of outstanding loans that are not protected by adequate mort- 
gage security. Consequently, there is no longer a need for retaining the statute 
on the statute books. 

Aside from the fact that the statute is no longer needed, its repeal is affirma- 
tively desirable because of the burden it places upon purchasers of Indian live- 
stock to ascertain whether the livestock is subject to an unpaid loan from the 
sources mentioned in the statute. A conscientious purchaser must check not 
only the county mortgage records but also the tribal and Indian agency records 
for that purpose. Our experience shows that these increased title examination 
costs tend to depress the sale price of the Indian livestock, and inasmuch as the 
increased costs are not necessary they should not be required. Furthermore, as 
long as the statute remains in effect purchasers of Indian livestock will be 
inclined to follow the old procedure and request permission to sell from the 
superintendent regardless of the necessity for such permission, and the in- 
dians will be regarded as a segregated group. The repeal of the statute will 
make it much easier to persuade prospective purchasers of Indian livestock 
that they may deal with Indians on exactly the same basis they deal with non- 
Indians. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of the proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


The committee recommends that H. R. 3836 be enacted. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as introduced, are shown 
as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, 
new matter is printed in italic, existing law in which no change is proposed is 
shown in roman) : 


SEcTION 1157 or TitLe 18 oF THE UNITED STATES CoDE 


“(Where restricted Indians are in possession or control of livestock purchased 
for or issued to them by the Government, or the increase therefrom, such stock 
shall not be sold, transferred, mortgaged, or otherwise disposed of, except with 
the consent in writing of the superintendent or other officer in charge of the 
tribe to which the owner or possessor of the livestock belongs, and all trans- 
actions in violation of this provision shall be void. 

“All such livestock so purchased or issued and the increase therefrom belong- 
ing to restricted Indians and grazed in the Indian country shall be branded with 
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the I D or reservation brand of the jurisdiction to which the owners of such 
stock belong, and shall not be removed from the Indian country except with the 
consent in writing of the superintendent or other officer in charge of the tribe 
to which the owner or possessor of such livestock belongs, or by order of the 
Secretary of the Army, in connection with the movement of troops. 

“(Whoever violates this section by selling or otherwise disposing of such stock, 
purchasing, or otherwise acquiring an interest therein, or by removing such stock 
from the Indian country, shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both.]” 

Voice. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hatey. If you want to be heard and make a statement here, we 
want to hear all of you, but we must conduct this meeting in an 
orderly manner; we will be glad to hear you at the proper time. 

You may proceed, Mr. Parker. 

Had the gentleman from North Carolina finished ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. I am going to anticipate the next paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman, since I still have the time. It starts off: “The present 
superintendent of the Fort Hall Agency is Mr. Frell M. Owl.” I 
want to say F am very proud that Mr. Owl comes from my district, 
and the Eastern Band of Cherokees. We have about 3,000 Cherokees 
there that did not come west but stayed in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, and Mr. Owl is one of those Indians. He is a very 
fine gentleman. I know his brother very well, Mr. George Owl, back 
in the Qualla boundary, and his whole family is outstanding. You 
are very fortunate indeed to have Mr. Owl here as your superin- 
tendent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Hater. You may proceed, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. The people of Fort Hall are of the same opinion as 
the Congressman of North Carolina. Let me read what we think 
about Mr. Owl. 

The present superintendent of the Fort Hall Agency is Mr. Frell M. 
Owl. It is worth noting that Mr. Owl and his staff have helped us 
in the preparation of this report by furnishing desired data in the 
form of reservation statistics and legislation. Generally speaking, 
the people of Fort Hall regard Mr. Owl as the most interested and 
capable superintendent we have had—an outstanding man in all 
respects. 

Mr. Suurorp. I am sure that is a correct statement. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haury. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the ap- 
propriate laws with regard to the ID brand, Public Law 281, 83d Con- 
gress, and Public Law 86, 85th Congress, with the accompanying House 
report thereon be placed in the record at the appropriate place pre- 
ceding the remarks about the very fine superintendent. (See p. 17.) 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, it is so ordered. The staff will be 
instructed to see they are placed in the proper place in the record. 

You may proceed, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker. I will finish in a couple of paragraphs here. The pres- 
ent generation of Indians has seen a great change in the relation of the 
tribes toGovernment. Years ago the Indians knew and dealt with the 
superintendant and the agency staff. The superintendent had great 
authority. On many matters his word was final. The only person who 
could overrule him was the Commissioner in Washington. At one 
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time, the Commissioner, by law, had final authority in many Indian 
matters. 

Now we face a very different situation. The Bureau’s machinery 
has become very complicated. By law all authority is centered in the 
Secretary of the Interior. On the reservation we still have a super- 
intendent, but much of his authority has been taken from him and 
transferred to the director of an area oflice. In our case the area di- 
rector is in Portland. So we have 4 layers of authority, 3 of which 
act by delegation from a superior officer. This system involves appeals 
and buckpassing from each layer to the next higher one, until the 
Secretary or someone acting in his name, makes the final decision. We 
are also face to face with a volume of regulations, which are supposed 
to make administration easy and uniform. 

Finally, there is the manual, with twenty-odd volumes of instruc- 
tions and interpretations of the laws and regulations. Many times, 
when the Indians want something, or want to do something, they are 
met with the answer that “this is contrary to regulations,” or con- 
trary tothe manual. Sometimes it seems as if the regulations and the 
manual were written to provide an easy “no” for an answer. 

The complications in the Bureau are now only a part of our prob- 
lems. We deal with other Federal agencies, with the State, and 
various State agencies, with three counties, and even with the neigh- 
boring cities of Pocatello and Blackfoot. The Public Health Service 
and the Extension Service in the Department of Agriculture are two 
Federal agencies with which we deal. Most of our children are in 
public schools, so we have to consider our relations with the school 
district, the county and the State. Welfare is largely the concern of 
the State, through the social security system. The agency spends some 
additional money for needy Indians who are not eligible for social 
security payments. In the field of law and order, we have our own 
tribal police, but we also have the FBI which comes in on important 
cases. We frequently have business with the police in Pocatello and 
Blackfoot. Finally, the State patrol operates on the highway which 
runs through our reservation. You can see that “government rela- 
tions” on our reservation is a complicated subject. 

Oftentimes reservation problems are of such a nature that Federal 
legislation is needed to solve them. This means the tribes must con- 
tact Members of Congress, testify at hearings, and furnish data and 
justifications for legislative bills. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the general remarks. 

You will note in this report that almost the entire field is covered 
in Indian matters. We have a few speakers who will talk on some 
of the subjects and for those that are not mentioned perhaps the in- 
formation included in the report will suffice. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you. 

Just a moment. I note in your statements on page 3, you say, talk- 
ing about dealing with the various bureaus’ machinery and complica- 
tion of dealing with the Government: “or in health matters, in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare.” You omitted reading 
that from your statement. Iam going to ask you now— 

Congress, as you well know, in its wisdom, whether it was wisdom 
or not, I do not know, transferred the health facilities in sanitation to 
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the new Bureau of Health, Education, and Welfare. I believe that 
was in July 1955. How do you find your situation now in —— to 
dealing with them? Do you just find that you have another Govern- 
ment agent to deal with, and are the services as rendered by Health, 
Education, and Welfare comparable to the services rendered to you 
under the old setup with the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. Parker. The Indians at Fort Hall were very skeptical about 
the change but we find that after the United States Public Health 
Service got their feet on the ground and also because of the fact that 
where the Indian Service was 5 spending at Fort Hall in the neighbor- 
hood of $80,000 a year for health, the United States Public Health 
Service, on the other hand, was spending approximately $250,000 
a year at Fort Hall for health, that we had a much better coverage, 
that the manner in which it was being conducted was such as to edu- 
cate the Indians the need for and information as to where they could 
get health services to begin reducing that bashfulness and backward- 
ness and increasing their knowledge as to where they could get help 
when they needed it. 

We believe they have done a very good job. The Indians are happy 
about it. They have a choice of doctors and hospitals now where they 
didn’t have previously. This subject is being covered at more length 
by one of the witnesses that will appear later. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any 
further questions ? 

Mr. Suurorp. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Thomson ? 

Mr. THomson. What was your voting participation in your tribal 
elections? I[ noticed you had the voting participation figures in 
here for State elections but when you elect your business council or 
tribal council, how many of your members actually vote ? 

Mr. Parker. As I recall, the voting at Fort Hall followed some- 
what the same pattern as voting in other places outside of the reser- 
vation. By that I mean oftentimes a small percentage of voters en- 
gage in the privilege of voting, except that where important issues 
or personalities are involved, we have a consider ably greater turn- 
out. I do not recall the exact percentage at our last election. 

Mr. Tromson. If I recall correctly, from looking at the report, 
there were about 10 percent of the eligible 1,200 that voted in the 
State elections. Does that also apply with 150 voting in tribal elec- 
tions by secret written ballot ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; we have had more than that voting but if I 
may comment on that particular thing, Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Tuomson. Yes. 

Mr. Parker. The Indians at Fort Hall have never taken an active 
interest in exercising their franchise on public voting, State election, 
until this year when members of the council toek it upon themselves 
to acquaint the people with this privilege and to help them register 
and to even transport them back and forth, and we were very much 
encouraged with the result at the last gener ‘al election when many of 
the voters took advant: ige of this possibility, and we found, much to 
our amazement, that they took great pleasure and delight in voting 
for a President of the United States, for instance. 

Mr. Tomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hater. Mr. Budge, do you have questions? The committee, 
as you well know, extended you the privilege of sitting with us and 
asking questions. This is your district and any time you want to ask 
questions or participate in any manner, you are perfectly at liberty 
to do so. 

Mr. Bunce. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman, but any 
questions I might have I will wait until a later time. 

Mr. Haury. “Thank you, Mr. Budge. 

Thank you, Mr. Parker. 

I note that we have listed eight Indian speakers. Let me ask you 
this, Mr. Parker. I see you have them covering various subjects. 
Are these employees of the Indian Bureau here at Fort Hall? 

Mr. Parker. Some of them are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hater. Would you indicate which ones are not ? 

Mr. Parxer. Matilda Grant is an employee, and I guess Daniel 
Warjack. All others are not employees. 

Mr. Hater. The testimony they would present is pretty well covered 
in this document you have submitted, is it not ? 

Mr. Parker. Possibly. But may I add another point on that—I 
have just been corrected—by saying that these two employees are 
employed by the United States Public Health Service and not by the 
Indian Service. 

Mr. Harry. That is all right. Are any of these other witnesses 
listed here, I believe furnished by you, are any of those Government 
employees in any branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Parker. None atall. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you. 

I am not going to at this moment set a limitation on time because, 
as I say, we warit everyone to be heard. I would like for you to be as 
brief as you possibly can ; cover your subject but be as brief as you can. 

I note that we have a lot of interest among the white people. We are 
down here to help you in your problems, ‘too. You have a problem 
and I feel we would like to hear from some of you all. If you have 
something to say and want to get it off your chest, this is the time 
to do it. 

We will take a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Harry. The subcommittee will resume. 

Dr. Taylor, call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. The next witness on our list is Mr. Daniel Warjack, 
emplovee of the United States Public Health Service, who will speak 
to us on sanitation matters. 

Mr. Warjack? 

(No response. ) 

Dr. Taytor. We will substitute Matilda Grant, of United States 
Public Health Service, who will speak to us about health affairs. 

While we are waiting, Mr. Vidal Ballard will talk to us on educa- 
tional matters. 

Mr. Hatey. State your name, official position, and on whose behalf 
you are appearing, for the record. 
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STATEMENT OF VIDAL BALLARD, VICE CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL 
BUSINESS COUNCIL, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. Bauxarp. Vidal Ballard, vice chairman of the tribal business 
council. 

Mr. Hater. Do you reside here at Fort Hall? 

Mr. Bauuarp. I reside here; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bauxarp. We have our general report on our education in this 
report, on page 5, if you want me to go ahead and read this. This is 
manes report. 

r. Haury. We already have this in the record. Could you sum- 
marize what is contained in the report as we already have it in the 
files of the committee. 

Mr. Batuarp. From the point of view of the Indians it is probable 
that there is no general area in greater need of emphasis than that of 
education. In the long view, we regard this as the only ultimate 
solution to our problems: The education of our people so that they can 
take their place as completely self-sufficient members of the modern 
community. However, we are still a long way from that goal. 
There is attached a report which shows a rather high percentage of 
school attendance among our children. 

So far as the children are concerned, the great problem, particu- 
larly with respect to teen-agers, is poverty. It has been reported to 
the tribal council that a number of children were registered for school 
this year and never attended because they did not “have clothes—for 
example, shoes—and funds for school supplies. The exact number 
isnot known. These are a relatively small group. Our great problem 
in this regard comes after the age of 12. According to the school 
superintendent at Blackfoot and others who are interested in this 
question the great decline in school attendance comes during the 
teens. The reason for this appears to be the following: 

Before the age of 12 children are not too conscious of differences in 
clothing and wealth. After that they become increasingly aware of 
any deficiency in this regard. Indian children, in particular the most 
able and intelligent, are no different than any others in this respect. 
Consequently, they first become truant because they cannot put up as 
good an appearance as others and finally they just drift away from 
the school entirely. The ultimate result is juvenile delinquency and 
the loss of the tribes’ greatest potential asset. 

This year for the first time the tribal council was able to take some 
steps to meet this great need. Westvaco, Simplot, and the Pocatello- 
Fort Hall Citizens Committee contributed $1,200 for scholarships. 
This was a drop in the bucket even though it is the first constructive 
step that has been taken in this direction. The need for aid was so 
great that no grant made to any student was larger than $35 and most 
ran in the neighborhood of $25 for both school fees and clothing. 

The chairman of the education committee of the tribal council said: 


This is my experience. I never knew we were this bad off until I went out 
to notify these people that we had a little money for their clothing so they can 
start school and pay their registration fees for them. I found out that our 
people here were just completely destitute. 
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Thousands of dollars are needed just for this purpose. These children 
must have a fair chance in life. 

Indian children are as bright, and intelligent, as capable as any 
other children. They must be given an opportunity to prove it. The 
living standard on the whole reservation must be raised to provide 
that opportunity. Education and an adequate financial base move 
together. 

We need adult education on this reservation. We need it pretty 
bad here. We have started a pilot program in adult education whic 
began on the Fort Hall Reservation here April 12, 1956, for the 
purpose of offering adult members of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
the opportunity to further their education. 

The State of Idaho offers the general education development test 
to adults who are interested in acquiring a high-school equivalency cer- 
tificate. After consulting Dr. Welch, professor of psychology at the 
Idaho State College, a course of study was worked out which would 
enable an adult to pass the GED test and receive a high-school cer- 
tificate. Three people have worked for and received this certificate. 
Other members of the tribe are taking this course at the present 
time. 

The course of study includes English, spelling, arithmetic, and one 
of the social studies. High-school certificates may be obtained on 
completion of this course. 

This program is also designed to help the people with less specific 
problems, such as health, recreation, juvenile delinquency, or other 
current problems. The plan of adult education is to help the people 
recognize these conditions and to help them, through education, find 
ways of solving these problems. 

Seventy people were enrolled for classes at some time during the 
year. The adult-education program at Fort Hall is something that 
has been needed for a long time. Progress has been slow. It opens up 
possibilities, however, which the Indian people may soon find is the 
answer to many of their problems. It has eit explained to the agency 
that the sky is the limit in this undertaking and the program can be 
molded around the needs of the people and expanded in such a way as 
to provide for the education and training of many members of the tribe 
who have never had the opportunity prior to this time. 

That is our general report on the education problem, and the main 
thing we have here is poverty. 

Mr. Harry. Your statement coincides with the views of the chair- 
man to this extent: It is my honest belief that the Indian problem or 
the so-called Indian problem can and will be solved by the Indian 
people themselves obtaining the benefits of a thorough education. 
Unfortunately for the Indians and unfortunately for the people of 
the Nation this program, in my opinion, started 50 years too late. It 
should have been in operation many, many years ago. And to think 
that education of the Indian children is going to bring about the final 
solution of your problems more than anything else that the Federal 
Government can do. 

The distinguished chairman of your business council said something 
a little bit ago in his statement about second-rate citizens. I thoroughly 
disagree with that statement. I do not think the Indians are second- 
rate citizens. I think they are the first citizens. I think when the 
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Indian people themselves and our own Government meet the respon- 
sibility that they should have assumed a long time ago then the Indian 
problem as we know it is going to be solved and will disappear. 

The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Chairman, I want to agree with you most heartily 
on the requirement and necessity of education to eliminate the so-called 
Indian problem. In fact, 1 do not think it is a problem. I think it is 
simply an adjustment that the Indians must make and education will 
solve most things and they will find they can hold their own with 
anyone else. 

There are a few questions | would like to ask about this statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to be prepared according to various topics which I want, to 
commend most highly. 

Mr. Ballard, are you on the council charged with the Indian educa- 
tional program or do you just happen to be giving the statement on 
the program today ? 

Mr. Batiarp. No. Our Government here, we have committees out- 
side of the council, regular business council, and I am the chairman of 
the social relations committee, and that deals with recreation and 
educational problems, like eduactional grants and labor, and a few 
things like that. That is my committee. 

Then we have the welfare committee. Then we have the national 
resources committee. Each council member is chairman of whatever 
committee that he serves on. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Since this comes under your committee, that is why 
you are making this report ? 

Mr. Batxarp. That is right. 

Mr. Suvurorp. In preparing this report, I notice you said Mr. Owl 
gave you certain information. Did you have to get any other help 
to prepare this big report or was it just done here? 

Mr. Batuarp. We worked on this through our council and our 
committee. We know what we need; we know the conditions on the 
reservation. 

I mentioned in there where we got small amounts, $1,200 for educa- 
tional grants for these junior high and high school students. We 
found out that a lot of these children did not have decent clothes to 
start school in and they couldn’t afford to pay their registration fees, 
so we have some outside friends and neighbors in Pocatello, Idaho 
State College, we formed a small committee they call the Pocatello 
and Fort Hall Citizens Committee; where these small grants orig- 
inated was we showed them our school records, so many in the first 
grade and so many graduate maybe 4 or 5 out of high school, and they 
wanted to find out why that problem of our children dropping out in 
high school and never finish high school. So we told them our con- 
ditions out here, that is when this first came up, and they decided to 
see what they could do about it, and these two, Westvaco and Simplot, 
two companies that operate on our phosphate mines out here, put up 
$300 apiece to help out with these grants and the tribe put up the 
other $600, and that is what we used to help kind of boost them along. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You spoke of the Indian children being conscious 
of their dress and hesitating to go to school for that reason. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suurorp. Does that present a real problem ? 

Mr. Baxiarp. We have an incident here that happened last year. 
A boy was going to high school. 

Mr. Suurorb. You do not have to mention names. 

Mr. Batxarp. I am not mentioning names. 

He did not have no clothes. He had a lot of non-Indian friends in 
high school. He became despondent and discouraged and he did 
not have no money, his parents were poor, and he couldn’t keep up, 
didn’t have enough clothes to go to school. Only had one shirt. And 
that boy committed suicide because he couldn’t ‘keep up with the rest 
of his friends, couldn’t dress nice. 

Mr. Suurorp. We will just follow that case up and let’s just see 
something about that. 

Did he have a father and mother living ? 

Mr. Bauuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. What does his father do? 

Mr. Batiarp. He doesn’t do anything. Heisold. He is very poor, 
can’t work. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Does he have an allotment of land ? 

Mr. Bauiarp. He has an allotment of land. Can’t raise very much 
on that land. Very poor farming land. 

Mr. Suurorp. And the mother 

Mr. Batvarp. She is sickly. 

Mr. SHurorp. She is sickly ? 

Mr. Batiarp. And there is a lot of children. 

Mr. SHurorp. How many children did they have in the family? 

Mr. Batiarp. I do not know, at least 7 or 8, something like that. 

Mr. Suurorp. Are there many cases like that where the child can’t 
go to school, who does not feel he wants to go to school because of lack 
of proper clothing or sufficient clothing, we will say ? 

Mr. Bauarp. Yes, there are quite a few. Our committee investi- 
gation showed—after we got this little money to help these children— 
we took all the students of Blackfoot, Pocatello, and American Falls, 
and we screened them out, the ones that are able to pay for everything, 
their own registration fees. We screened them out and then we 
finally arrived at—there was 51 that just have no income of any kind, 
any sort. And it was just impossible for them to raise any kind of 
money for their registration fees or their clothing. 

Those are the ones we helped. Just gave them barely enough to 
purchase a pair of shoes, a pair of trousers, or shirt, or something, 
about $15, all we could allow them, and about $10 for registration 
fees. In high school that runs higher. 

Mr. Suurorp. Don’t they come under welfare ¢ 

Mr. Batiarp. None of these come under welfare. 

Mr. Suurorp. You have Shoshones and the Bannocks here. I 
notice in the record here they have about 200 other citizens besides 
the members of the Shoshone Tribe here. What Indians are those? 

Mr. Batiarp. There is a group from Utah, they are Shoshone, 
Washakie, Utah. And then there are some Indians from Nevada, 
they are Shoshones, some Piutes live here. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Do they participate in the tribal affairs? 

Mr. Baniarp. No, they do not. And we have some from Salmon 
City. There are a few living up there but they are enrolled here. 
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Mr. SuuForp. Are they Bannock or Shoshones? 

Mr. Batiarp. They are Shoshones. 

Mr. Suurorp. So any of the 200 that live on the reservation that 
are not members of the Bannocks or Shoshones receive no benefit at 
all from the Indian reservation here ? 

Mr. Batiarp. No, they don’t receive no benefit. 

Mr. Suurorp. They do not participate in your educational pro- 
gram, do not participate in your welfare program or your recreational 
program ? 

Mr. Batxarp. I do not know about the welfare. I would have to 
ask somebody else. 

Mr. Suurorp. I believe we have a witness on welfare. 

Mr. Batiarp. I am not acquainted with the welfare. 

Mr. Suurorp. So in the preparation of this statement you did have 
counsel on it ? 

Mr. Baruarp, Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask: These children 
that go to high school, how many of them, then, come back on the 
reservation; what percentage come back to the reservation to live; 
what percentage go into other pursuits after they finish high school ? 
Do you have any figures on that # 

Mr. Batuarp. I have no figures on that. Most of them come back 
to the reservation. 

Mr. TuHomson. I notice you have 14 in college this year and had 1 
last year. Did you start a particular college program with these 
Westvaco grants or how do you account for the difference? 

Mr. Battarp. No. The Westvaco grants were just from junior high 
to high school, just to keep them from dropping out of school, just 
to help them along a little bit. That was the only kind of grants 
we got from there. But we have college educational grants—— 

Mr. THomson. You do have a tribal program to assist the college 
people? 

Mr. Baxarp. I will get the figures here. 

Mr. Hatry. Just supply the figures for the record. 

Mr. Batuarp. I am informed $1,600. The tribe put up $1,500 for 
grants to college students and the Government $2,400. 

Mr. THomson. When these students go to college, are they obligated 
to come back to the reservation after they have had tribal assistance ? 

Mr. Batiarp. No; they are not obligated. 

Mr. THomson. Do they come back? Have you had some of them 
come back to the reservation ? 

Mr. Bauiarp. This is a sort of new. There haven’t been very many 
that I know of that finished and came back. There are only a few. 

Mr. THomson. Do the older Indians resist a change? That was 
mentioned in the able presentation by the chairman of the council that 
the Indians tend to resist change. 
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Do they resist suggestions that have been made by these people that 
have been educated as to farming methods or things like that when 
these people do come back ¢ 

Mr. Batiarv. I think the older people do. That is why I say we all 
needed education, adults and all, because our people really needed 
education. They don’t know, and these changes they don’t understand, 
from the old times, from way back the way it used to be. 

Mr. THomson. You were answering Congressman Shuford’s ques- 
tions about the high-school situation, opportunities to go to high 
school. 

I would like to ask you, are there any opportunities to work for 
these Indian children that are going to high school in Pocatello or 
Blackfoot, some place like that # 

Mr. Batiarp. That has been brought up before the citizens com- 
mittee and I think these meetings—you see, it was discontinued during 
the summer months, and we have not had a meeting yet. We are 
just going to start again, and I think these are the things we are going 
to talk about, talk about seeing if we could find some help for children, 
high-school kids. That is going to be brought up. Because this is 
just new. This just started this year. 

Mr. THomson. It seems to me from just a cursory examination of 
this report that you are making progress. I note the percentage of 
Indian children attending school is about 16 percent but of the in- 
creased Indian children population there is only about 10 percent 
of them not going to school, so I think you are making progress, and 
commend you for your efforts in this. 

Mr. Bauuarp. In this report here we still have a total number of 106 
here of school age from 6 to 17 not attending school. 

Mr. THomson. Which is about 16 percent, and before that it was a 
little higher, but of the increase, you had 127 more children you started 
with in 1956 as compared to 1954 and 1955 and out of those there are 
only 11 more not going to school, so there is only 10 percent of the 
increased school popul: ition not going, which seems to me to indicate 
you are making progress. 

Mr. Batiarp. We are making some kind of a progress. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harey. Mr. Budge, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Buper. No questions. 

Voice. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatey. We have to proceed in an orderly manner. If you want 
to address the committee, we will be glad to hear you “at the proper 
time. 

Mr. Batiarp. I will identify the statistics you were quoting from a 
moment ago, page 53 of the document entitled “The Fort Hall Story.” 

Mr. Hatey. Without objection, those statistics will be put in the 
record at this point. Thank you very much. 


99029—H58 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The following report shows a comparison in years 1956-57 and 1954-55: 


School report of Indian students, Fort Hall Reservation 











| 
Boys Girls | Total 
1. Number of children accounted for on this report (44 or more 
degree Indian): 
1956-57 - jcttesebhertbitenn ee ee bscrert 319 | 352 | 671 
1954-55 a . Rael 260 | 284 | 544 
2. Total number enrolled in all schools: | 
IT a on ante sania ce 266 | 299 55 
1954-55____- 210 239 | 450 
3. Total number not enrolled in any ‘schools (age group from 6 to 17): 
1956- 57. | 53 53 106 
1954-55. pinengekeniabiihibake aed 50 45 95 
4. Summary of school enrollments: | | 
Total number of students enrolled in all schools: 
1956—57_ aS ae y Ss as a | 266 299 565 
1954-55 210 | 240 | 450 
Federal schools: 
DET idine thantaneadtioeios al ta aa wea ae 24 26 | 50 
1954-55. - ; ees Disa Babtdscabaktdesete 21 31 52 
Mission and private: | 
MOON Sata SG eh eer Se Ee , 3 8 | il 
1954-55_- er Ae nals diidiieneensiittiaiegabe sania 4} 5 9 
College and unive rsity: 
1956-57... _- al sath to 6 & 14 
1954-55 ‘ in desiesanemeeaiiin diac oedadactomticcnhchlnin Wii daeiiindliicd | 1 | 1 
Special schools and institutions: | | | 
1956-57 ie Si 6 | 2 8 
1954-5 en ae See a eee nae aly el beabnioeceanenshe S leeeenaldnaglins eo ees 
Vocational schools: | 
1956-57_..-_- “ae ety Eo oe rea 1 1 
1954-55... __ DASE Dickies LEAS 8 | 5 13 
Public schools: | 
Rak ETE AS PERS aS OY Ect 227 | 254 | 481 
ee eee ésacednibibadibnstn isis 177 | 198 375 





Dr. Taytor. Mr. Daniel Warjack. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Harry. Identify yourself. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL WARJACK, SANITARIAN AID, FORT HALL 
INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Warsack. I am Daniel Warjack. I am working as sanitarian 
aid, Fort Hall Reservation. 

Mr. Hatey. Where is your residence ? 

Mr. Warsack. Gibson district, the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Warsgack. I am working as sanitarian on this reservation here. 
About 2 years ago we made a survey of all the Indian homes on the 
reser ration, and I believe this survey shows that we have 38 homes 
in the Bannock district of the reservation, and 78 in the Fort Hall, 
and 117 homes in the Gibson district, and 10 Thane homes on the 
Lincoln Creek district, and then we have 14 Indian homes on the 
Rockport district, and we have 89 Indian homes in the Fort Hall con- 
tract, and 9 Indian homes in the Widowville section of the reservation. 
In the survey we find there were 2,250 enrolled members of the Fort 
Hall Indian Reservation, and out of this population there were only 
1,614 that are living on the reservation. In the survey, we find the 
average income of each family is $600. 
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Along with this, we made a survey of the water-supply system on 
the reservation, and we find only 15 percent of the whole number of 
homes on the reservation have adequate water supplies. 

These Indians here, most of them can’t talk English so well, and 
they tend to speak their native tongue. : 

In our survey, we find that 20 to 25 percent of the Indians do not 
speak English and 40 percent do not write or read English. 

And we find about three-fourths of the population have to have 
interpreters or other people to do their legal work for them in order 
to transact business. 

As far as the housing situation, we have a poor housing situation. 
Most of these houses do not have electricity, and, therefore, it is im- 
possible to have running water and septic tanks and modern conven- 
lences inour homes. Therefore, it is impossible for the Indians here to 
practice personal hygiene more than they do. 

As far as our diseases is concerned, we have large numbers of people 
going into the hospital for dysentery and other diseases and anything 
to do with upset stomachs and all of that. 

In this water-sample survey, we took the total number of 216 water 
samples out of—we try to get 1 sample from each Indian home, and 
we had 134 negative reports and 84 positive. I do not know whether 
that has anything to do with the hearing or not, but I thought it is of 
interest. 

Mr. Harry. General information is of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Warsack. That is about all I have for the time being, unless 
you want to ask some questions. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I have 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Chairman, if you do not 
mind. Mr. Warjack, you made an actual house-to-house canvass of the 
situation here? 

Mr. Warsack. That is right. 

Mr. Suvurorp. And you tested water at each home? 

Mr. Warsack. We tried to study it. If they have water supply of 
some kind, like drilled well or driven well, dug well. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Those that did not have the wells; where were they 
getting the water ? 

Mr. Warsacxk. Most of them get it from wherever they can and, if 
they have to, they get it from the ditchwater. 

Mr. Suvurorp. You say they are suffering a great deal from 
dysentery. . 

Mr. Warsack. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I notice one thing in this report; that you do not 
have domestic rodents. 

Mr. Warsgack. We have large number of flies on this reservation. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You have flies, but you do not have any rats? 

Mr. Warsack. We do not have any rats in this part of the country. 

Mr. Suurorp. Why is it that the eastern part of the country is 
blessed with rats and you are not blessed with them out here ? 

Mr. Warsack. Well, they are coming from the East. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Suurorp. Just when do'you expect to get them? We may be 
able to assist you a little bit. 

Mr. Warsack. As far as we can determine, we had a rat-control 
seminar in Preston, Idaho, up near the Utah border, and they are 
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infested up to that point, and they are gradually working up this 
valley here. 

Mr. Suurorp. Have you any recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the health of the Indians? 

Mr. Warsack. About the only recommendation that I can see is 
that they have to have some kind of financial assistance. We tried 
a welfare program about a year ago, where we worked the department 
of public assistance to help in some of the repairs, but it didn’t work 
out too good. 

Mr. Suvrorp. If you had had your financial assistance, how would 
you go about seeing that these repairs and improvements were made? 
What would you recommend be done? 

Mr. Warsackx. We would do another survey, first, to find out what 
they needed. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You are under the public health and welfare; are 
you not ? 

Mr. Warsack. No; I am under the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Suvurorp. United States Public Health Service ? 

Mr. Warsack. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. Would you distribute the funds to the individual 
owner or would the public- health department effect the repairs 

Mr. Warsack. It is mostly up to the individual, the way we aa 
it out. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You said all you needed was money. I wanted to 
know how you were going to use the money and who was going to 
spend it. 

Mr. Warsack. We were going to make this survey and find out 
what they need and through this we take down how much the item 
would cost to get repaired. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Are you going to make the owner repair his house, 
and improve the sanitation ? 

Mr. Warsack. It is up to the individual. 

Mr. Suurorp. Are you just going to ask him to do it? 

Mr. Warsack. Weare just going to ask him todo it. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I see your report shows that most of the houses have 
less than two bedrooms. 

Mr. Warsack. That is true. 

Mr. Suurorp. Do you have any recommendation as to the repair 
of the homes ? : 

Mr. Warsack. It varies from district to district. We have five 
districts on this reservation. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Warsacx. And in some of those places I believe the only re- 
pair they can do is build a new house, like Bannock Ridge, for 
instance. 

Mr. Suurorp. And that will bring on a housing project. 

Mr. Warsack. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Do you think that would have to be done by the 
Federal Government or could that ‘be done by the individuals 
the tribe ? 

Mr. Warsack. Some system should be worked out. There has got 
to be interest by the individual before you can work—— 
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Mr. Suurorp. How much money do you think it would take to put 
the reservation in first- class running order ? 

Mr. Wargack. That I donot know. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Have you an estimate, just to give me a rough idea. 
I mean as far as you are concerned as to public ‘health. 

Mr. Warsack. We have not made an estimate of that type. I would 
not know, but it would take an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Suurorp. Five million dollars ¢ 

Mr. Warsack. Maybe. 

Mr. SHuForD. W anid you recommend, too, in the control of dysen- 
tery, that the individual owners of this property, I mean the property 
that has been deeded, that they be included in that program? 

Mr. Warsack. What is the question again ¢ 

Mr. Suurorp. Would you recommend that the Indians on deeded 
land, that is, the ones that own the land in fee simple, be included in 
this program, too? 

Mr. Wargack. They should. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Of the housing ? 

Mr. Wargack. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Hatry. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the State of Idaho is 
contributing $10,000 per month approximately to welfare and public 
assistance here compared with a contribution on the part of the 
Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs of $910 per month and about $186 
per month coming from the tribe and other groups. 

Do you find any resistance from the State of Idaho to that contribu- 
tion of theirs to a problem that has been more or less considered na- 
tional in scope! 

Mr. Warsack. I believe that is more or less a welfare problem rather 
than sanitation. 

Mr. THomson. You are just on sanitation ? 

Mr. Warsack. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Isee. I will wait for that question, then. 

You find that the sanitation varies with the economic conditions of 
the families that you visit. If they have a fairly good income the 
sanitation tends to go up ¢ 

Mr. Wargack. That is true. 

Mr. Tomson. Are they responsive to suggestions you make for 
correcting the unsanitary conditions that you observe ? 

Mr. Warsack. Some that do not involve money, like cleaning up 
the yard and things of that nature. If it involves a major improve- 
ment program like fixing the water supply and that sort of thing, 
they do not have any. 

Mr. THomson. You have 10 employees in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, I believe, here. Is that all the employees of the Public Health 
Service at Fort Hall Reservation ? 

Mr. Warsack. I believe we have lessthan that. Iam not sure. 

Mr. THomson. I just picked it up in thestatement. I thought there 
were 10 including 4 from the tribe, but we can get that from Depart- 
ment witnesses. 

Mr. Warsack. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hatey. Mr. Budge, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Buper. No ques stions. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I havea couple of questions. 

Mr. Hater. Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. Taytor. Are you from this reservation? Are you a Shoshone 
or Bannock? 

Mr. Warsack. I am. I am half Shoshone and Bannock. 

Dr, Taytor. What is your educational background and training? 

Mr. Wargack. I finished high school and I attended 6 weeks’ train- 
ing course in Arizona on sanitation, 

. Taytor. How long have you been working here with the 
Public Health Service? 

Mr. Warsack. Three years, four months, and two days. 

Dr. Tayor. I think it is in people like yourself, who have finished 
high school and taken advantage of an opportunity to get further 
training in Arizona and then come back to work with your tribe, that 
the future of your reservation rests. I commend you for coming 
back here to work and for doing a good job for your people. 

Mr. Warsack. Thank you. 

(Commirrer Nore.—A summary of the report on Environmental 
Sanitation Conditions and Program: Fort Hall Indian Reservation, 
Idaho, referred to by Mr. Warjack, follows :) 


ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION CONDITIONS AND PROGRAM: Fort HALL INDIAN 
RESERVATION, IDAHO’ 


(Prepared by Portland subarea office, Division of Indian Health, Public Health 
Service, January 1956) 


EXTRACTS 


This report has been prepared by the sanitation program staff of the Portland 
subarea office, Division of Indian Health, from field data collected by Mr. R. P. 
Morfitt, area sanitary engineer, Mr. F. A. Florschutz, Jr., assistant area sani- 
tary engineer, and Mr. D. Warjack, sanitarian aid. To obtain environmental 
sanitation data on the individual Indian homes, each Indian reservation home 
was visited by Mr. Warjack who completed a dwelling and environmental inspec- 
tion report, sanitation inventory on each home. Example of report form is 
included in the appendix to the report. 

The report has been prepared to summarize the environmental sanitation con- 
ditions now existing on the Fort Hall Reservation and to point out the extent 
of the sanitation problem. In addition, the report covers the present sanita- 
tion program being carried out on the reservation, its limited accomplishments 
to date, and the cost and outline of program to be carried on during fiscal year 
1956. 


* * ~ * * ~ € 


The Fort Hall Indian Reservation is located in southeastern Idaho approxi- 
mately 720 miles from the Portland area office. The reservation includes 525,000 
acres of land located in Bannock, Bingham, Caribou, and Power Counties. The 

sureau of Indian Affairs agency office is located in the community of Fort Hall 

which is midway between the cities of Pocatello and Blackfoot. Pocatello, which 
is 12 miles to the south of the agency, is the second largest city in Idaho, with 
a population of 26,000. Blackfoot, county seat of Bingham County, is located 
13 miles north of the agency and has a population of around 3,700. 

The reservation varies in elevation from around 4,000 feet in the Snake 
River Valley to approximately 9,500 in the Bannock Range. 

The climate in the area varies considerably. The mean annual temperature 
is +46° F. The lowest recorded temperature is —40° F. and the maximum is 


1Summary statement prepared as directed by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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104° F. The average growing season is 150 days and the average annual 
rainfall 10 inches. 

As of 1955 there were about 2,250 enrolled Fort Hall Indians. To meet 
present tribal requirements for enrollment a child must have not less than 
one-half Indian blood and have a father whose name appears on the tribal roll. 

The governing body of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Res- 
ervation is the Fort Hall Business Council. This council is composed of seven 
members that are elected from the major subdivisions of the reservation. 
These members are elected for a 2-year term by popular vote in each of the 
subdivisions they represent. The Fort Hall and Gibson areas each have 2 
representatives while the remaining 3 members come from the Lincoln Creek, 
Ross Fork Creek, and Bannock Creek areas. 

The residents of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation tend to speak their native 
tongue and it is estimated that 20 to 25 percent of the reservation Indians 
cannot speak English and 40 percent cannot read or write English. In discus- 
sions with the Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel it became apparent that 
almost three-quarters of all the reservation people used an interpreter when 
transacting business in English. 

The enrollment in public schools for 1954 showed that there were 461 students 
attending grade school (first through eighth grades), 45 in high school, 45 at 
Chemawa, and 5 attending institutions above high-school level. These figures 
indicate that nearly all of the children attend grade school, but less than half 
continue into high school. A further breakdown of the figures indicates that 
less than 20 percent complete high school. 

The income of the Indian family varies greatly with the average, approxi- 
mating $600 per year. This income is derived chiefly from farming, stock- 
raising, leasing of lands, and seasonal harvesting.’ 

There were 224 Indian families engaged in farming during 1954. The average 
crop value from these farms was $34 per acre as contrasted with a crop value 
of $75 per acre on the farmland leased by non-Indians. The chief crops are 
wheat, alfalfa, potatoes, and sugar beets. 

Leasing of agricultural land brings relatively small returns to the owner. 
The average lease calls for approximately $3 per acre for dry farming land 
to $8 per acre for irrigated land. The best land brings as high as $20 per acre. 

One hundred thirteen families are engaged in stockraising. Approximately 
40 percent of these families own less than 10 head and 13 percent own more 
than 60 head. These 113 families own approximately 4,400 head of stock and 
use 193,232 acres of grazing land. 

About one-half of the families engage in seasonal harvesting during the 
summer and fall months. The average family income from this type of work is 
$350 per season. 

A yearly average of 90 families receives some form of State aid with ap- 
proximately 5 families per month receiving direct general aid through the 
tribe. 

” a” * ot * . * 


There are some 2,250 enrolled Fort Hall Indians of which some 1,614 are 
known to live on or in the vicinity of the reservation. The reservation Indian 
family is predominantly rural with less than 9 percent in Fort Hall townsite 
the only reservation community. 

The governing body of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Reser- 
vation is the Fort Hall Business Council comprised of seven members. The 
average income of the Indian family is approximately $600 per year, derived 
chiefly from farming, stockraising, leasing of land, and seasonal harvesting. 

The major communicable disease on the reservation is dysentery with 56 
reported cases during 1954. 

The average Indian home is small with less than two rooms per house. The 
Indian home is crowded with an average of 2.31 persons. per room. 

The magnitude of the problems facing the environmental sanitation worker 
on the reservations is indicated by the fact that less than 15 percent of the 
Indian population have safe water supplies or excreta disposal facilities. The 
fly problem on the reservation is of major concern. 

The present sanitation program is being carried on in cooperation with the 
southeastern district health unit through a contract negotiated between the 





seem on land use obtained from Bureau of Indian Affairs, Fort Hall Agency 
staff. 
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Portland area office and the State of Idaho Department of Public Health. The 
present sanitation staff consists of the full-time services of Mr. Warjack, Indian 
sanitarian, part-time services of the sanitation staff of the Portland area office 
and part-time services of a sanitarian from the southeastern district health unit. 
The program has been in operation for 18 months. 
* * * * * * + 

To provide safe water for the individual Indian homes on the reservation 

would require 92 new wells, 18 spring developments, and the renovation of 


120 existing wells. This water-development program would cost an estimated 
$75,000. 

To provide adequate excreta disposal facilities for the individual Indian 
homes would require 100 new privies and repairs to 166 existing privies. It 
is estimated that these facilities might cost $13,500. 

Fort Hall townsite, the only reservation community would be more eco- 
nomically served by community water and sewerage systems. It is estimated 
that the water system would cost $30,000 and the sewerage system $25,000. 
These systems would serve an estimated 330 persons of which 130 are Indians. 

There are three major celebration or gathering areas. The environmental 
sanitation conditions at these areas in the past were extremely poor. Due 
to the work of the Indian sanitarian and the interests of the Fort Hall Council 


a few of the poor conditions were eliminated during the 1955 sun dance 
season. 


The proper home storage of garbage and refuse is a factor in the control 
of domestic rodents and flies. However, on the Fort Hall Reservation as there 
are no domestic rodents, the garbage and refuse problem is of major concern 
only in the control of flies. In cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Agency staff, two modified landfills were operated in 1955. Two additional 
landfills are planned for 1956. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. Matilda Grant, United States Public Health Service. 

(No response. ) 

Dr. Tayxtor. Harrison Baker will speak to us on housing. (No 
response.) Mr. Baker will be here tomorrow. 

Edward Boyer will speak to us on Indian relations. 

Mr. Harry. State your name for the record, who, if any other than 
yourself, you represent, and where do you reside? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD BOYER, BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 


Mr. Boyer. Edward Boyer, Route 3, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Boyer. Gentlemen and members of the House Committee 

Mr. Hatey. Speak a little louder. Do not worry about these Con- 
gressmen up here. I will keep them under control. You just go 
right ahead and do not worry about anything. 

Mr. Boyer. You have to excuse my language here. 

Mr. Harry. Well, I have bad language, too, sometimes, so do not 
worry about that. 

Mr. Boyer. It appears that you gentlemen came out here to see how 
much damage has been done to the Indian people under the present 
Government policies to terminate at the earliest possible time, all 
Indian tribes should be freed from Federal supervision and control 
and from disabilities and limitation especially applicable to Indians. 


The President, in signing one of these bills, has made his objection 
and made a statement: 





My objection to the bill arises because of the inclusion in it of sections 6 and 7. 
These sections permit other States to impose on Indian tribes within their 
borders the criminal and civil jurisdiction of the States, removing the Indians 
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from Federal jurisdiction, and, in some instances, effective self-government. 
The failure to include in these provisions a requirement of full consultation, in 
order to ascertain the wishes and desires of the Indians and of Federal approval, 
was unfortunate. I recommend, therefore, that, at the earliest possible time in 
the next session of the Congress, the act be amended to require such consultation 
with the tribes prior to the enactment of legislation subjecting them to State 
jurisdiction, as well as approval of the Federal Government before such legisla- 
tion becomes effective. 

You Congressmen have not done anything about it in the last two 
sessions. At present, there are several different classes of Indians; 
mainly three: 

1. Government Indians that do not have a mind of their own because 
they are under orders. 

Yes; Indians that have no choice. 

3. Stubborn Indians, in which most of the Indians are classified. 
Troublemakers, bad Indians, unless they die, and all in confusion, 
since their main source of income is regulated by your policies and 
regulations. 

Today the Indian cattlemen are probably on their last year’s opera- 
tion. The dry farmers wanted to take over the grazing land even as 
the wheat surplus is piling up. If not, the sheepmen will. 

The Indian farmers cannot handle their farms because they cannot 
have enough water when they need it. 

Our tribal government is weak from lack of power. All the power 
provided by the Indian Reorganization Act is now superseded by the 
Portland area office. The only right we have left in our constitution 
and bylaws is that we can gamble and raise heck without interference. 

If your present policies and regulations are to be enforced without 
consent of the governed, I have no doubt that we will have the Little 
Rock troubles here, because we will not be wanted by any school. 
It is bad enough now, from what I hear. 

Gentlemen, I hope you will consider what I had to say, because we 
happened to be of Indian race. We are very helpful in time of war 
and our land is very useful and at present we are not at point of 
selling our lands by force. 

In my opinion, your help in passing point 4 program will do 


wonders in abolishing bad policies and bad administration over the 
Indian people. 


I thank you. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any 
questions / 

Mr. Suvrorp. I do not believe I have any questions. I think this 
brings up the point about the termination program, and I think it 
might be well to advise the gentleman and others here, as far as I 
know, there is no program in the Congress or any legislation in the 
Congress dealing with the termination of the Indians here, the Sho- 
shones or the Bannock Indians, and it has not even been discussed. 
So I think your fears regarding that are not well founded. 

I think, Mr. Chairman. we have run into something of the same 
situation in another hearing, when the Indians felt that they had 
been advised they did not own their land, when, in fact, they did 
own the land. Who started the rumor I do not know, but, nevertheless, 
that rumor was running rampart over the area. 
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Here I notice in the point 4 program that that question is brought 
up and, as for me, I do not know of any legislation pending in the 
Congress relative to the termination of the “Shoshone and Bannock 
Indian Tribes or the disposition of the reservation. 

I simply bring that out, Mr. Chairman, so that, if any of the parties 
here are resting under the impression there is such a program, they 
may no longer be exercised about it. 

I would like to ask the gentleman one question. 

I notice that there has been some remark made here about the 
laws of the State and the county and the city. I wonder if the In- 
dians feel that they are at a disadvantage under your State laws? 

Mr. Boyer. This question has been brought up for some time and 
the Indians feel the State officers would be too hostile toward the 
Indian people. 

Mr. Suurorp. You mention they would be. Have they been? 

Mr. Boyer. They have. 

Mr. Suvrorp. In your opinion, do you think they have been too 
hostile to the Indians? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. You do not think there has been any excessive punish- 
ment given the Indians, do you? 

Mr. Boyer. In treating people that are being arrested. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You think there has been that ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. And do you think they have been mistreated other- 
wise by the State authorities? 

Mr. Borer. What do you mean? 

Mr. Suurorp. You speak of the Federal enforcement officers; you 
have your State patrol; you have your city police; I do not know 
whether you have county officers or not, but have they made unwar- 
ranted arrests ? 

Mr. Borer. There has been some talk about that. 

Mir. Suvrorp. But you do not know it of your own knowledge, do 
you? 

Mr. Boyer. Well, it was brought up to my attention when I was 
chairman of the business council here. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Let me ask you a question: Do you have any problem 
of juvenile delinquency among the Indians, mostly the teen-agers? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes; there are. 

Mr. SuvForp. Is it among that group of individuals that the law 
enforcement is a little excessive ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. You don’t have any gangs like they have in other 
places, do you, among the Indian boys? 

Mr. Boyer. No; I donot think so. 

Mr. Suvurorp. But you do have your juvenile delinquency problem? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. What are you doing on‘the reservation about that? 

Mr. Boyer. I don’t say anything is done, to my knowledge, on this. 
I have not been around to notice anything of that sort right now, 
since I have been just out working for myself. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Are the parents taking charge of the children now 
and using the switch a little once in a while? 
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Mr. Boyer. Not very well. They seem to be out of control. 

Mr. Suvrorp. How long has that existed among the Indians? 

Mr. Boyer. Since our jail has been taken away. 

Mr. Suvurorp. And you have been dependent upon the local author- 
ities for law enforcement ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. About how many Indian youths do you get in jail 
in a year’s time ? 

Mr. Boyrr. I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Suurorp. You do not know that? 

Mr. Borer. No. 

Mr. Suurorp. But not very many, do they? 

Mr. Boyer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Mr. Hairy. The gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, let me first ask: Do you have any 
official capacity as far as the tribe is concerned with regard to main- 
taining law and order? Are you a tribal judge or anything like 
that ! 

Mr. Boyrr. No. Not anything like that now. 

Mr. THomson. You have your own tribal judges? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. What is your court system? How many judges sit 
on the court’ How many judges do you have? 

Mr. Boyer. One. 

Mr. THomson. One judge for the entire reservation ? 

Mr. Boyer. An associate judge that works according to our law 
and order court. 

Mr. THomson. How many associate judges ? 

Mr. Boyer. Two. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is that all the judges, then, or do you have inferior 
courts or courts below the associate judges ? 

Mr. Boyer. There is a court of appeals. 

Mr. THomson. That is above it. How many judges sit on that? 

Mr. Borer. One. 

Mr. THomson. Do you have a main judge, two associate judges, and 
an appellate judge; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. Is that for the tribe? 

Mr. THomson. That is for the entire tribe of Shoshones and Ban- 
nocks on this reservation, as I understand it. 

Mr. Borer. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. Not the State. 

Mr. THomson. No, this is for the tribal. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I see. 

Mr. THomson. You indicated that there were instances of excessive 
punishment for crime. Could you tell me what the crime was and 
what the punishment was that you considered excessive ? 

Mr. Boyer. It is not the punishment, it is just the way of handling 
people that offended the law. . 

Mr. THomson. I would like to say I think we are all interested in 
seeing that we improve law and order and certainly the Indians do, 
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and they are to be commended, but under this system of jurispru- 
dence, these judges have jurisdiction over all crimes that are commit- 
ted on the reservation; is that correct? 

Mr. Borer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. I notice here, just as an example, that in the report 
handed to us, on page 34, there is reference made to 59 obstetrical 
cases of persons under 14 years. Could you tell me how many people 
were brought to trial in connection with that and how many con- 
victions there were of illicit relations, I assume illicit relations with 
girls under 14? 

Mr. Boyer. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you know of any of them in the past year that 
were? 

Mr. Boyer. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. So there is a lot to be done by the tribe if you want 
to retain control over law and order; would you not agree ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Do you feel you are making progress as you go along ? 

Mr. Boyer. Not right now, I do not think we are doing very much 
progress. 

Mr. THomson. Let me ask you one more thing. When a white per- 
son commits an offense here on the reservation, do the Indians assume 
jurisdiction over the crime and over him? 

Mr. Boyer. No. 

Mr. THomson. He is turned over to the State courts? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. TxHomson. He is told politely to leave the reservation ? 

Mr. Boyer. As I understand. 

Mr. THomson. Suppose it is a serious crime ? 

Mr. Boyer. The State takes over on that. 

Mr. THomson. Do you have police on the reservation / 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. They would make an arrest and deliver him to the 
police down in Pocatello, then; is that the way it would operate ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. If an Indian is arrested in Pocatello for getting in 
a fight or something like that, is he arrested by Pocatello police? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is he then turned over to the tribal council or is he 
punished ? 

Mr. Boyer. Punished there. 

Mr. THomson. An offense committed off the reservation is punish- 
able in State court? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. And you agree that is correct? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. budge, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Buper. I very much regret I will be unable to be with you to- 
morrow. I havea previous commitment to be at the State grange con- 
vention in Boise tomorrow and I have to catch a train out of Pocatello 
at 5:05 here. 

I want to express again my appreciation to yourself and Congress- 
man Shufford and Congressman Thomson for coming to Pocatello, 
and I know these hearings will havea great deal of merit. 
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T will ask to be excused. 

Mr. Hatey. We are sorry to see you go, Congressman. And I want 
to say that the Congressman had made himself available today. We 
had had a change in our schedule which threw us back a day. It seems 
he already had a previous engagement for tomorrow. 

We are very happy to have you here with us and we know from your 
previous actions in the Congress you are not only interested in the 
Indians in your great congr essional district but you are interested in 
all of the people, and I say again thank you for letting us come out 
here and thank you for coming along today. 

We are sorry you cannot stay. We know you have other pressing 
commitments and we wish you Godspeed, and we will just excuse you. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. Thank you very much again. 

Mr. Harey. Let me ask you a question. 

Am I to believe from your statement that in making arrests off the 
reservation or on the reservation that probably a little undue force 
has been used in some instances 4 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. Both on the reservation and off ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harry. And you believe that penalties have been probably a 
little severe, I mean taking into consideration the crime committed ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Well, in drunken cases, if he has got money, it is a very 
severe fine for him. 

Mr. Harry. If he has no money, they turn him loose ? 

Mr. Boyer. Yes; get beat up and turned loose. 

Mr. Hatey. The statement you handed here, did you prepare that 
‘did you have the advice of someone else ? 

Mr. Boyer. I prepared it myself. 

Mr. Harry. I see. 

Dr. Tayuor. I think apropos the fear that has been expressed on 
the termination of Federal supervision over the Fort Hall Tribe and 
Reservation, it should be stated that at no time, neither in 1947, in 
1948 when the initial names of those who were then eligible or who 
would be eligible for a termination program, nor in 1954, 1954, or 
since, has the question of Fort Hall being ready for termination of 
Federal supervision ever arisen. Congress has never considered seri- 
ously the termination of Federal supervision over the Fort Hall Reser- 
vation. I reiterate, it was not mentioned in 1947 and 1948 and not 
since that time. 

Mr. Boyer. We had a meeting here with Mr. Rex Lee some time 
ago, about a year or 2 years ago, and I brought the same question up, 
and he answered and said it was the law. 

Mr. Taytor. Iam sure there must have been a misinterpretation. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. I wonder if we are not talking about two different 
things here. One is termination and the other, if I recall correctly, 
there was some provision in a law of general application that a State 
could amend its constitution if necessary, and so forth, and then the 
State could take over certain functions as far as civil justice was 
concerned in law and order providing that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had to consult with the Indian tribes, and so forth, before 
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that could be done. Is that what you are primarily concerned with 
rather than termination? Am I correct? 

Mr. Boyer. According to that statement. 

Mr. Tuomson. But there has been no effort other than in the State 
legislature. Some bill got through the House that you found out 
about by the time it got to the Senate, stopped it or lobbied against it. 

Mr. Boyer. It seems like this was brought up in the State legisla- 
ture some time ago when it happened and we think we stopped it. 

Mr. Taomson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it might be wise: I would 
like to request there be supplied, not for the record, not a copy.of the 
constitution and a copy of the bylaws, but a copy of the tribal code 
of law and order for the Fort Hall Reservation, and the docket for 
the past 12 months showing the crimes that were committed and the 
punishment, the trials and how many convicted—and how many freed 
and the punishment given. Not for the record, of course. 

Mr. Hatrey. Could you supply the committee with that, Mr. Parker? 

Mr. Parker. We shall try to doso. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomson. No further questions. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Taytor. Miss Matilda Grant. 

Mr. Hater. State your name for the record, who you represent, and 
your place of residence. 





STATEMENT OF MATILDA C. GRANT, MEMBER, SHOSHONE-BANNOCK 
TRIBES, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Miss Grant. My name is Matilda Grant, and I am a member of 
the Shoshone- Bannock ‘Tribes. 

Mr. Harter. Where do you reside here on the reservation / 

Miss Grant. I reside at Fort Hall. 

Mr. Hater. You may proceed. 

Miss Grant. The medical-care program at the Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion has been quite successful and has been a great education to the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. Since this program was initiated in July 
1955, the people have taken advantage of the services available in in- 
creasingly larger numbers. Prior to the Public Health Service at 
Fort Hall they were restricted to a contract doctor and hospital and 
now they are able to select a doctor of their own choice and to enter 
the hospital of their own choice. This has given them a new sense 
of responsibility and a measure of self respect. 

By fiscal year 1957 the Indians were just becoming accustomed to 
the new program and finding out just what services were available. 
Then in September 1957, the Portland area officials advised the tribal 
council that, although the same amount of money was set up by Con- 
gress as last year, due to the higher cost of medical services, some of 
the services may be curtailed; such as elective surgery; cheaper medi- 
cine; no more refractions, except in special cases, and no more eye- 
glasses for schoo] children. This information is quite difficult for the 
people to understand, especially after they had been constantly urged 
to seek medical care. 

We believe that a great deal of harm will be done to the program 
at Fort Hall if any of the services are limited. Asa matter of fact, 
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the Indians still haven’t been educated enough to the value of the 
medical services and we believe that the program should be main- 
tained until we reach that point where we are satisfied that all of 
those eligible can and do take advantage of this new health program. 
This high level, then, must be maintained until such a time as the 
economic condition of the Indians is improved. At present 95 per- 
cent of the people are medically indigent. This program should not 
be limited until we have been able to impress upon them the import- 
ance for more satisfactory conditions in the homes and in the kitchens 
where the food is prepared and to teach them proper hygiene. You 
will understand from this that the health program is a vital need and 
we would resist any curtailments. 

Mr. Harry. Miss Grant, you say you were informed that some of 
these services may be curtailed. Have any of the services been cur- 
tailed ? 

Miss Grant. Just the ones I enumerated here. 

Mr. Hatey. Nothing other than that? 

Miss Grant. No. 

Mr. Ha.tey. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suurorp. I want to pursue that just a little further. 

What position do you hold, Miss Grant? 

Miss Grant. I am the health clerk. 

Mr. SHurorp. That is under Public Health ? 

Miss Grant. That is right. 

Mr. SuHurorp. You do not work under the Indian Bureau at all? 

Miss Grant. No. 

Mr. Suvrorp. The Portland area office you refer to is the Public 
Health ? 

Miss Grant. That is right, the Division of Indian Health. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Someone said they were getting $80,000 before, and 
that this year you had $250,000. 

Miss Grant. That is right. 

Mr. Suurorp. And they have told you they are going to cut you 
down from that? 

Miss Grant. No; they told us they have set aside the same amount 
of money as we used last year but due to the higher cost of medical 
expenses, doctors’ fees, and medicines, that we would not be able to 
give such services, so they will have to cut down on certain things. 

Mr. Suvurorp. The doctors’ fees, those doctors are not under the 
Public Health Service, are they? They are individual doctors out in 
the community ? 

Miss Grant. Yes. These Indians are able to go in to any doctor 
of their choice. 

Mr. SuHurorp. And you think that curtailment of any of this pro- 
gram will be detrimental to the welfare of the Indians? 

Miss Grant. I believe so; yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. But you have not been cut yet ? 

Miss Grant. No. 

Mr. Suurorp. When do you anticipate that the cut will be made? 

Miss Grant. This went into effect in September and it is just— 
well, you wouldn’t say it is being cut, it is just we have to be more 
careful. Heretofore we have been able to authorize eyeglasses for 
schoolchildren but we are not able to do that any more. That is one 
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of the cuts. And we will not be able to authorize refractions for 
anyone, only in special cases where there may be an injury or some- 
thing like that. So that is another cut. We have done that for 
adults and children both prior to this new regulation. 

Mr. Suurorp. And that service for the eyes is the only cut that you 
anticipate, is that right? 

Miss Grant. Then there is elective surgery, but I do not feel 

Mr. Suurorp. You do not feel that will be cut if someone needs 
surgery ? 

Miss Grant. If they need it they will be given it. 

Mr. Suvurorp. They will be given the surgery ? 

Miss Grant. That is right. 

Mr. SHurorp. I want to compliment you very much upon a very 
fine statement. I think it is excellent. 

Mr. Harey. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, is any of the tribal income appro- 
priated to health services? I think you have about $157,000 of tribal 
income per year. Do you supplement this $250,000 you get from the 
Federal Government in any way ? 

Miss Grant. I do not believe I am in a position to answer that 
question. 

Mr. THomson. Do you know how many employees the Health and 
Education Department has here at Fort Hall ? 

Miss Grant. Yes; I do. 

Mr. THomson. How many? 

Miss Grant. The health has 10 and the education has 2, 2 adult 
education teachers. 

Mr. THomson. Do you know the breakdown on this $250,000 as to 
how much is paid out for actual medical attention and how much goes 
for instructional purposes and that sort of thing? 

Miss Grant. No; I donot have that information. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have just computed roughly here that runs better 
than a hundred dollars per capita for health per year, which seems 
to me to be higher than it runs in my family. I realize you have a 
greater problem to overcome, and you are doing a fine job in over- 
coming those; but also I note that the entire total individual income 
shown by this report handed to us was $441,000 or less than $200 per 
capita, less than twice as much as is being spent on health. So there 
isa very substantial amount being spent on health. 

Miss Grant. Yes; there is. 

Mr. THomson. I trust there is a good job being done. 

On your Public Health personnel, how do they break down the 10? 
What are their duties? 

Miss Grant. We have the supervising nurse who is the assistant 
Public Health Service official to Mr. Owl, who is the Public Health 
Service designated official. And they have a dental officer and his 
assistant, and we have 2 Public Health nurses, 2 full-time, and there 
is a vacancy for a half-time, and then we have a sanitarian aide, a 
janitor-chauffeur, and myself, the health clerk. 

Mr. THomson. Four of those are Indians, is that correct ? 

Miss Grant. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. And all of the doctors’ services are performed by 
contracts with physicians in Blackfoot or Pocatello? 
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Miss Grant. No; they are not contract physicians. 

Mr. THomson. They just go there and you pay the bill ? 

Miss Grant. That is right; that is, if they are medically indigent. 

Mr. THomson. Do you have a fee arrangement that is agreed upon 
in advance with the Medical Association or something ? 

Miss Grant. We go by the fees that are set up in the State of Idaho 
for medically indigent people. 

Mr. THomson. For the welfare cases ? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. And that is working satisfactorily ? 

Miss Grant. It seems to be; yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Is the dental patient taken care of by this dentist 
or does he also go to an outside dentist ? 

Miss Grant. The dentist here tries to take care of all of them 
except that if he is not here on the grounds we are authorized to send 
emergency cases into town. 

Mr. THomson. Just emergency only ? 

Miss Grant. That is emergency only. 

Mr. THomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatey. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 
Miss Grant. 

Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. George Fisher to speak to us on welfare. 

Mr. Parker. George Fisher had to leave due to illness in his family. 

Dr. Taytor. Could somebody else speak for him ? 

Mr. Parxer. We have no one lined up. 

Dr. Tayxor. Does he have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Parker. He may be here tomorrow. 

Dr. Tayror. If he is not here tomorrow, we will put his statement 
in the record. 

Mr. Parker. That will be fine. 

Dr. Tayior. Since he has a prepared statement, we want to make 
use of it. 

Florence Bartlett, to talk to us on domestic water problems. 

Mr. Suurorp (presiding). Give your name and residence for the 
record, 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE BARTLETT, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mrs. Bartierr. Florence Bartlett, Fort Hall, Idaho. 

Mr. Hatey (presiding). Are you employed by the reservation ? 

Mrs. Barttett. No, sir. 

Mr. Harry. You have no connection at all with the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. No. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed, Mrs. Bartlett. 

Mrs. Barrett. I believe Mr. Warjack covered part of the water 
system that I was to speak on—was to bring up. Our Indians are 
very much in need of wells on the reservation. We were in great need 
of a well a year ago. We came here to the office to ask if we could 
borrow enough money to put our well down. Well, it was such a 
small amount that they didn’t feel like they wanted to loan it to us. 
So we went on the ouside, went to the bank in Blackfoot, and got the 
money to put our well down. 
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But there are a lot of Indians on the reservation that don’t feel 
like they can go ahead and do that. Over half, I would say, on the 
reservation are hauling water to drink and cook with. That is what 
we had to do until we got our well down. I think that is a lot of 
the trouble with sickness we have on the reservation, not having pure 
water. I know we were kind of sick from drinking water out of 
cans that we hauled it in. Of course, we tried to keep them clean but, 
even at that, it wasn’t sanitary. 

Mr. Hatey. Is there any other statement you want to make, or 
does that conclude your statement ? 

Mrs. Bartterr. Then I would like to ask why it is that so much 
of our land is lying idle. It seems like there could be a program 
worked out that this land could be used, something growing on it, 
and something coming in each year for the tribe, not for the individual, 

so long as there is water provided for the 20 acres, you know, that is 
heh and there and all over. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Thomson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. TuHomson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness: How 
deep did you have to drill for w ater ? 

Mrs. Barrier. We had to go—they told us 2 different stories; 
we had to go 75 feet. We are out in the sand here out this way. 

Mr. Tuomson. What was the cost of drilling that ? 

Mrs. Bartiertr. The first cost was $444 and something, but within a 
year it caved in. 

You see, they didn’t put the casing clear down, and it caved in, so 
we had to have them come back, and that was $222 more. 

Mr. Tomson. Did that get you a potable, a good source of drinking 
water ? 

Mrs. Barrietr. Yes; we have good water now. 

Mr. Tuomson. Did you put a test pump on that well to see how 
much it would test, how fast you could pump it out without exhausting 
the well ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. No; we didn’t, but we have a pressure system in. 

Mr. Tuomson. It is not intended as an irrigation well ? 

Mrs. Barrierr. No. 

Mr. Tuomson. Just drinking water ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. Just for us; yes. 

Mr. THomson. That is all. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I have a question or two I would like to ask. You 
say you went to the bank and borrowed the money ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. The other Indians could do the same thing; could 
they not ? 

Mrs. Barrietr. I do not know. We had quite a time. We had to 
get a man, you know, to sign with us. 

Mr. Suvurorp. To endorse the obligation ? 

Mrs. Barrier. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Are you on allotted land or dedicated land ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. No. Well, you couldn’t say it is deeded yet. It 
belongs to my brother. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Is it under heirship land? 

Mrs. Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. How many in your family ? 
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Mrs. Bartierr. There are three of us. I and my two brothers live 
there. The land belongs to my younger brother. 

Mr. Suvurorp. But you were able to go and sink your own well? 

Mrs. Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. I believe you strike water on this side a little quicker 
than you do on the other side, don’t you? 

Mrs. Bartierr. Well, it varies, I guess. 

Mr. Suurorp. It varies? 

Mrs. Bartiettr. Yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. You spoke of the land that was lying idle. About 
how much land of the reservation is lying idle? 

Mrs. Bartierr. I couldn’t say. 1 know there is a lot of it, because 
J have rode different places and seen it. 

Mr. Suvurorp. It is not leased to anyone? 

Mrs. Bartuerr. No; it is not being used. It seems like the tribe 
has bought it. 

Mrs. Suurorp. That land has been purchased by the tribe ? 

Mrs. Barrierr. A lot of it was farmed at one time. 

Mr. Suvrorp. But it is not producing anything now? 

Mrs. Barrietr. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Suvurorp. And, if that was leased out or put into production, 
the tribe would get some benefit from it; wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mrs. Bartierr. Yes. It has water, most of it. 

Mr. Suurorp. Most of it ? 

Mrs. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. What could it be used for? Is it some of this rich 
land in this valley ? 

Mrs. Barriert. For hay or grain. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Could it grow beets or potatoes ? 

Mrs. Barrierr. Yes: it has been used for that. A lot of it was used 
for feed. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Do you have any idea why it is not being used ? 

Mrs. Bartietr. I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I think that is all. 

Mr. THomson. Is that land that has been plowed and not now being 
cultivated a source of rich breeding ground for noxious weeds? 

Mrs. Bartietr. No. 

Mr. THomson. You do not notice any more weeds there than any- 
place else ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. No. Of course, there were plenty of weeds because 
they had no water on it for some time. 

Mr. THomson. It was plowed at one time? 

Mrs. Bartierr. Yes; the seed company here, I do not know the name 
of the seed company, was away from here at that time, but they used 
some of the land, quite an acreage of it, for growing their seed, 
harvested their seed off the same ground lying idle now. 

Mr. Tuoomson. That is all. 

Mr. Harry. You say this land was used. How long ago was it 
used? How many years ago? 

Mrs. Bartterr. I could not say, because I was away from here for 
about twenty-some years, but during that time it was used. I came 
back on a visit and that land was all seeded at that time, growing 
beets and carrots, peas, I do not know what else. 
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Mr. Harey. You say you were away 20 years but it was used during 
that time? 

Mrs. Bartuert. I was gone. 

Mr. Hater. You were gone 4 

Mrs. Bartiert. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. You came back and saw it growing there ? 

Mrs. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. Arthur Hayball to speak to us on recreation on the 
reservation. 

Mr. Hatery. State your name, whom you represent if other than 
yourself, and your place of residence. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR HAYBALL, MEMBER, SHOSHONE-BANNOCK 
TRIBES, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. Haypatn. My name, Arthur Hayball; residence, Fort Hall. I 
am a member of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe here at Fort Hall. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Haypa.t. In our finding here on the reservation in recreation 
we find that we have no facilities at all. 

On our surrounding areas to the north and the south of us, they 
have definitely found without recreation they cannot curtail the 
juvenile delinquency, and we here, Indian people, have no facilities 
to compete either way through the gymnasiums, the ball diamonds, 
swimming, or any other junior sports, and the Indian backgrounds 
we have found has been recreation alone. Here in 1947, in May, the 
27th, I believe, Congress authorized construction and operation of a 
memorial museum on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, as explained 
in the attached letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the 
Honorable Henry Dworshak, dated November 1, 1952. No appro- 
priation was ever made for this building. 

It is the purpose and desire of Fort Hall Business Council to bring 
this need to the attention of Congress at an early date in order that we 
may follow through the original intention of the act of May 27, 1947. 

We have found here that we do not have the funds to go ahead by 
ourselves. Therefore, we are going to ask again if this here appro- 
priation could be brought to light, given for the benefit of a recrea- 
tion center here at Fort Hall. 

It has been told to me by the coaches at the Blackfoot High School 
that without Fort Hall the high school at Blackfoot would have no 
sports activities at all and the children here, the elementary children, 
they have no place to go. 

So we feel here that recreation is one of our junior problems to 
deal with, the older and the younger class of people. 

I can’t say too much, how to express myself, as to the desire of what 
we actually need here in recreation. I cast it as No. 1. Other than 
that that is about all I could say for the recreation. 

Mr. Harry. You say you have no recreation facilities at all; is that 
your statement ¢ 
Mr. Hayzatu. That is right. 
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Mr. Haey. Has the tribal council or the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
indicated any desire to assist in a program of this kind ? 

Mr. Haysatn. Other than—I did not quite get the question. 

Mr. Hatey. Has the tribal council, the Indians themselves, or the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs indicated any interest in a project of this 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Haysety. Well, the tribal council, as you noticed, we have pic- 
tures there of the buildings, those were drawn by some of the students 
at Idaho State College here, and we have tried to, ourselves, see if 
we can’t get something of that sort started, but we find that the 
funds that we have to work with are far short to ever start to build 
such a building as we need here. 

Mr. Harey. That building up there that I see on the drawing on 
the wall, how much would that building cost ? 

Mr. Haypatui. We have never arrived at no definite figure on those. 
Those are just proposals and we have not ever gone into the actual 
cost of the building. 

Mr. Harxy. Do you have some general idea, $100,000 or $150,000? 

Mr. Hayratu. I would say between $150,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. Harry. What would they be used for? Then you would need 
additional facilities, wouldn’t you, it would seem to me. 

One time there was a great Indian football player, I remember him 
very vividly, and you had a lot of baseball players. Do you have any 
kind of recreation along that line which would not cost very much 
sponsored by the tribe ? 

Mr. Haypartn. Last year we did have a little-league baseball team, 
and I might mention they were undefeated throughout their season. 

Mr. Hater. Fine. T hey do make fine athletes, there is no question 
about that. 

The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I see here you have 565 students in schools. Do they 
participate in any of the sports at schools? 

Mr. Haysauy. Those that attend schools participate in all of the 
sports. 

Mr. Suurorp. Then you have about 106, I believe, that do not go to 
school. Would they be able to participate here in athletics? 

Mr. Haysatu. Yes, sir; if we had a building here. 

Mr. Suurorp. What facilities are provided in the schools where 
your 565 pupils go? They get the advantage of all sports there, do 
they not, and recreation ? 

Mr. Hayrpratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suurorp. So there is only about a fifth of your children popu- 
lation here that has no facilities for recreation; is that right? 

Mr. Haypatt. That is right. 

Mr. Suurorp. Let us find out about the distance from your gym- 
nasium or recreation center. The 106, how far off do they live from 
this recreational center ? 

Mr. Haysatx. They would be scattered throughout the reservation 
here and this being the center they more or less being the biggest 
population right here. 

Mr. Suurorp. Your largest population is right here but your 
largest population going to school is right here, too; is it not? 

Mr. Hayratn. That is right. 
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Mr. Suvurorp. So the ones right close in have recreation in the pub- 
lic schools and it is the ones in the outlying districts that do not get 
the advantage of the recreational center. 

Mr. Hayzsauu. That is right. 

Mr. Suurorp. What type of recreation would you want to put in? 
What type do you think would be best ? 

Mr. Haypatu. We would like a ball diamond, a gynasium, swim- 
ming, and a place for the traditional sports that the Indians have. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suvurorp. What else / 

Mr. Haysaut. If we had the building here where we could have 
competitive sports—we have no place to welcome other Indian teams 
that travel. There are some teams that travel around the country, 
and if we had the facilities here to bring that to a competitive basis, 
they would take a bigger interest in educs ation, recreation, and the 
development of their own personal habits. 

Mr. Suurorp. You would want an instructor or two, would you not ? 
I mean you would need an instructor for physical education. 

Mr. Haypatt. Not necessarily. I think some of the older Indians 
here have had the background of sportsmanship to go ahead and we 
could take care of that ourselves. 

Mr. Suurorp. Have you got a good football coach on the reser- 
vation ? 

Mr. Haypatu. Well, yes; I think so. 

Mr. SuHurorp. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman. All of your high-school-age students 
do go to high schol at Pocatello, Blackfoot, or some place like that, 
where they have the same opportunities as any one else. 

Mr. Hayway. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. Do the grade schoolchildren go to school here on the 
reservation, or go to town ¢ 

Mr. Haypatu. Well, in the school districts they will go to their 
districts where they live. Some go to Blackfoot, some Tyhee, Poca- 
tello, and public school here. 

Mr. THomson. They are sent in on a bus? 

Mr. Haypary. That is right. 

Mr. THomson. So actually what you want is a community recrea- 
tion center, for the older Indians particularly, and also for the 
swimming pool and everything. 

Mr. Haysaut. That is right. We want something for the older to 
come to watch the younger perform, which is recreational both ways. 

Mr. THomson. I think my record speaks for itself in trying to 
provide for the Indians, but the thing that disturbs me : I am in process 
now of covering my district over in Wyoming and I do not know 
of any community of 3,000 people that has this kind of facility. In 
fact, Chey enne, with 50,000, has been fighting for years to try to get 
a swimming pool. I mean we have to tax those people and every 
other Congressman in his district to provide this, whereas I recall 
a Lions Club stepped out and was contributing labor and so forth, 
and managed to build a beach house and set up a little area—have 
= tried anything like that here to help yourselves other than these 

aseball diamonds you mentioned ? 
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Mr. Haysauu. That is in the making now. We are trying to make 
a big drive for that today. 

Mr. Tuomson. To contribute labor and buy the material ? 

Mr. Haypauu. Yes; and outside cooperate with us. 

Mr. Tromson. I think that is very commendable, everything you 
can do along that line, because it is a different problem and we have 
to think of all of them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hatgey. Thank you very much. 

Before we close—and this 1s the last scheduled witness—we will be 
here at 9 o’clock again in the morning or thereabouts. If any one 
wants to say anything to the committee, we want to hear from you. 

‘arly in the hearing, I believe, this young lady over here, in her 
anxiety to question a witness or something, raised her voice over 
there. 


Would you like at this time to say something to the committee? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EULA EDMO, MEMBER, SHOSHONE-BANNOCK 
TRIBE, FORT HALL RESERVATION, IDAHO 


Mrs. Epmo. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. State your name. 

Mrs. Epmo. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. Eula Edmo. I ama 
member of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe. I reside here in Fort Hall 
on the reservation. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed to ask that question. 

Mrs. Epmo. One point there I was just trying to aid Mr. Parker 
when Mr. Thomson was asking why there was such a sharp point 
in the cattle drop. 

When the Federal ID brand was taken off of these cattle there was 
a lot of stealing going on and the prices of cattle were high and the 
stealing, they just couldn’t keep up with all the stealing on the reser- 
vation, and it wasn’t only Indians, it was whites too. So that took 
down a sharp count on the cattle. 

Mr. Hatey. There was quite a good many, then ? 

Mrs. Epmo. Yes. I was just trying to aid him. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Did the ID brand on the cattle protect them in any 
way from stealing? 

Mrs. Epmo. Yes, it seemed to scare people. 

Mr. Suurorp. The minute you took the brand off, the stealing 
started ? 

Mrs. Epmo. Well, there was some, I guess, but it was more notice- 
able when 

Mr. Suurorp. The individual Indians use their own personal brand ; 
do they not ? 

Mrs. Epmo. Yes, along with the Government brand. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatry. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. THomson. I would just like to get an idea of similarities. Does 
your Indian cowhand pretty much let his livestock run on the range 
year-round here or does he raise hay and bring it in and feed them ? 

Mrs. Epmo. I am not in a position to answer that, as I do not own 
cattle. 
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Could I refer you to some cattlemen ? 

Mr. Tuomson. We will probably get to some later. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman right here in front of me had a question, 
and I stopped you at the time, and I want to assure you it was just in 
the interest of orderly procedure. 

If you have any statement to make or any question you would like 
to propound, go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES LaVATTA, BANNOCK-SHOSHONE INDIAN, 
GIBSON DISTRICT, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. LaVarra. My name is Charles LaVatta. I am a Bannock- 
Shoshone Indian. I live in Gibson district, Fort Hall. I was going 
to say 50 years ago the Indians were better educated than they are 
right now. And another thing in regard to this cattle situation, I and 
my father have some cattle and we lost 28 head of branded, thorough- 
bred cattle up to 1940. 

Mr. Hatey. So you agree with the statement that the lady just 
made, that the Indian brand on the cattle protected it? 

Mr. LaVarra. Why, yes. We had the ID, and now we have lost 
him. Outside rustlers, I guess. 

Mr. Hatey. You say 50 years ago the Indians were better educated 
than they are now. Could you give us your idea of why they were 
better educated 50 years ago than they are now ? 

Mr. LaVarta. Well, for one reason, they had a school over here 
about 30 or 40 miles, and it was compulsory for the Indians to go to 
school, and they all went to school and got an education, and those that 
were qualified went to Haskell or Carlisle. My father went to Car- 
lisle and got his education. 

Mr. Hatey. It was a very fine school. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, any questions ? 

Mr. Suurorp. No. 

Mr. Harey. The gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. Tomson. I noticed, as we came by, a former boarding school 
down here with the buildings not being utilized. Were there any 
gymnasium facilities or anything else in connection with that, if you 
know ? 

Mr. LaVattra. Down here at the boarding school ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. LaVatra. Well, they had a baseball diamond. 

Mr. THomson. Those facilities are not owned now other than, I un- 
derstand, just some of the homes are owned and it is under tribal 
jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. LaVarta. There is nothing there now. What I mean, they do 
not use the place. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there any compulsory education as far as children 
6 to 14 are concerned, if you know, under the tribal requirements ? 

Mr. LaVarta. I suppose they are supposed to go to school, but I 
doubt if they do. 

Mr. Tuomson. Well, 106 of them do not, or something like that, this 
report shows. I would like to comment, too, it was not until I moved 
back to Washington that I realized how difficult it was to get recrea- 
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tion. I had to take my boys 500 miles to go fishing this fall. That is 
the recreation I miss. 

Mr. Hatry. I can sympathize with the gentleman from Wyoming. 
After you get along my age, you do not. get too much recreation ; 
nevertheless, I can “sympathize with you younger Members of the 
Congress. 

Dr. Taylor? 

Dr. Taytor. I would like to ask Mr. LaVatta if he thought possibly 
the reason that the education of 50 years ago was superior to that of 
the present time was because the boarding school was open and taking 
care of the youngsters at that time, whereas now they are attending 
the — schools. 

Mr. LaVarra. Yes; I believe that is correct. 

Dr. Taytor. Did you attend that school 

Mr. LaVarra. No; I did not. I went 2 weeks down here at this 
school and that was enough for me. [ Laughter. ] 

Dr. Taytor. I do not want this to be facetious, but there are a 
great many persons today who say they would rather send their 
children to an Indian bo: ding school than to the public school. On 
the other hand, there are prob: ably as many more who say, “I am glad 
the boarding schools are closing and the children are going to pub- 
lic schools.” I wonder if you could elaborate on the belief that the 
boarding-school program was superior ? 

Mr. LaVarra. Well, I guess it is all up to the Indians. You take 
somebody that is part E ‘nglish or mixed blood; they get into too 
many fights. That was my ‘trouble. 

Dr. Taytor. I notice here that a number of the older persons in 
the room nodded agreement with you, that the Indian boarding- 
school program was a good one, and perhaps tomorrow some of them 
would like to speak on ‘behalf of that boarding-school program. We 
do have many cases in this country today where the boarding schools 
are still being operated. 

Mr. Harry. The committee will be in recess until approximately 9 
o'clock in the morning. 

I again invite you to present any problems, that you think we can 
be helpful on, to us here tomorrow. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the committee adjourned until 9 a. m., 
Wednesday, October 16, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sreciat INDIAN SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fort Hall, Idaho, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:20 a. m., in the 
council hall, Hon. James A. Haley (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I will ask Dr. Taylor to call the first witness, but, before he does, 
I want to say the committee has a rather tight schedule. We hope 
to be able to get away from here no later than noontime today. We 
have quite a long drive today and tomorrow to our next hearing up 
in Montana. 

As I stated yesterday, we want to hear from everyone who has 
anything to say and who can bring to the committee any information. 
That is what we are here for. We want to find out what you think 
we can do to be helpful in our particular field. 

Dr. Taylor, will you call the first witness ? 

Dr. Taytor. The first witness this morning is Rev. J. A. Bates. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Just as we were adjourning yesterday, Mr. Bartlett 
handed me a statement which he would like to go into the record as 
his statement. Mr. Bartlett is here, and I wish he would raise his 
hand. Yes;heishere. Thestatement is: 

I believe you will find that much of the unused, unfarmed land is a result of heir 
division, which result in such small acreages that no one wants to lease or 
farm it. If the tribe could combine several small farms of 10 to 20 acres into 
large enough farms, they could then be farmed profitably. 

Mr. Harry. Reverend Bates, we are glad to have you here this 
morning. State your full name for the record and where you reside. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JACK A. BATES, EPISCOPAL MINISTER, 
FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Reverend Bares. Iam Rev. Jack A. Bates. I am the Episcopal min- 
ister. I reside at the Episcopal Mission located here on the reservation. 

Mr. Harry. You may proced, sir. 

Reverend Bares. At the outset, I would like to thank you gentle- 
men for coming here to hear the Indian people and those of us who 
are going to speak in their behalf. As elected servants of the people, 
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you are doing a splendid job by coming here to hear the story of one 
of our great Nation’s minority groups. 

If it is permissible, I would like to give you a little of the history 
of our mission and its operation throughout the years, in cooperation, 
of course, with the Government agency here. 

The mission was established in 1894 to minister to the Shoshone- 
Bannock people. Prior to that, missionaries of the Episcopal Church 
had come to this area to work from Salt Lake City. In 1907, by act 
of Congress of the United States, a certain portion of the reservation 
land was set aside for use by the Episcopal Church and to be used by , 
the church as long as it furnished religious service and spiritual care 
to the Shoshone-Bannock people. : We have, throughout the years, en- 
deavored to do this to the best of our ability. 

The Episcopal Mission has long been a center for the religious and 
social activities of the Shoshone-Bannock people. There are many 
services performed for the benefit of the people in addition to religious 
services. New and used clothing is distributed to the needy each week 
at no cost to them. This clothing is shipped into the mission here 
from Episcopal parishes all over the United States. 

We also cooperate wholeheartedly with the United States Public 
Health Service nurse in providing needed clothing for the patients 
who are going to either private hospitals or Government-operated hos- 
pitals, and in many cases they do not have proper clothing to wear to 
these institutions. 

On an education basis, at present we are operating a dayschool-type 
kindergarten. We feel the youngsters in this manner can be prepared 
to be better equipped to integrate with the white children in the public 
schools when that time comes in their educational life. Last spring we 
had a class of 21, and 65 percent of these were Indian children. 

Mr. Harey. Reverend Bates, if I may interrupt right there, do you 
find—and you must be very close to it—do you find in the public 
schools in any of these counties any discrimination against the Indian 
child? 

Reverend Bares. I have found some instances of it from firsthand 
experience. 

Mr. Tuomson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. THomson. Since you are on that subject, it was suggested to 
me last night by an Indian citizen that they thought the problem devel- 
oped something like this, and I would like to get your reaction: that 
while the children were going to school here on the reservation the 
were the majority; the whites were the minority at the primary oval, 
but when they go to town to go to junior high school or high school 
is the first time that they realize that they are, as far as color of the 
skin goes, a minority group, and that the real problem developed over 
their realization of that at that stage and their isolation of themselves 
as a voluntary rather than a forced thing. It was even suggested to 
me that in one instance the Indian children had gotten to the side and 
were talking in Indian language and were laughing, and the white 
children thought they were talking about them and wondered what 
they were saying, and your problem tended to develop like that. I 
would like to have your reaction to that. 

Xeverend Bares. I think that might have a great bearing upon the 
situation, as you describe it. This mission located here on the reserva- 
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tion was formerly used as a boarding school for both boys and girls 
until 1917, when on Thanksgiving Eve a disastrous fire completely 
destroyed the old building. However, in 1918 the present structure 
was built at a cost of $18,000, and from that date on it became a 
school for Indian girls, solely, until the midthirties, when it closed at 
approximately the same time the Government boarding school was 
closed. 

It was encouraging for me to hear yesterday that there is no termi- 
nation plan, for “the Episcopal Church may now reestablish a day 
school here for the first through sixth grades, six grades at least if we 
can find funds available. 

Mr. Hatey. May I interrupt right there, Reverend ? 

Reverend Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Hairy. Do you know where or how the rumor developed that 
there was a termination program for this particular reservation ? 

Reverend Barres. No; I have heard that for at least a year here. 

Mr. Harry. No official notice or no base for that rumor was ever 
officially stated by any official of the Indian Bureau, to your knowl- 
edge / 

Reverend Barres. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

Reverend Bares. That is, as they used to say in the Navy, scuttlebutt. 

I say the school may be established if the funds are available. We 
have a good sound building there to use for that purpose, and space 
could be added. 

At this point I would like to make a statement on the reestablish- 
ment of a boarding school here on the reservation. Boarding schools 
as such are not too good, in my humble opinion, because they take too 
much of the responsibility from the Indian parents. But I would 
heartily recommend that a day school be established here. In the past 
summer the Episcopal Church was supplied $1,100-——— 

Mr. Suurorp. May I interrupt right there ? 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvrorv. Do you think a day school would be advantageous 
to the Indians, or do you feel that the integration of the Indians in the 
public schools is better? 

Reverend Bares. [ am going, sir, on what I have learned from talk- 
ing to the Indian people in my congregation, which represents a 
sizable segment of the Indian population “here, ‘and all of those who 
have stated anything on the subject at all have been in favor of the 
reestablishment of their own school. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Does that not incline to make them more clannish? 

Reverend Bares. Yes; it would. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina finished ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. Tuomson. Before I say anything, I would just like to say that 
through Reverend Wilson, who everyone in Wyoming affectionately 
knows as Coach Wilson, and a great friend of mine—I want to pay 
tribute to the work that he is doing and the work that I know you are 
doing with the Indian people. He has accomplished wonders at Fort 
Washakie. I think, therefore, just what you can tell us in confidence 
will be of great help to us. 
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Yesterday certain statistics were furnished to us indicating that 
approximately 100 Indian students, few less, about 95 of school age, 
did not attend school, and in 1956-57 it had gone a little over a hun- 
dred, with a rather substantial increase in Indian school population. 
I wonder if these children who are not attending Indian schools would 
be the Indian children that live in isolated areas, like up Bannock 
Creek and places like that, whether you know from your experience 
that that would be the group that tends not to attend school. 

Reverend Bartrs. A great many times transportation and poverty 
in the family affects the child’s school attendance, and they would be 
more prone to withhold their children from attending classes. 

Mr. Tuomson. If you know, are a substantial number of these chil- 
dren the ones that are in the outlying areas? 

Reverend Bates. I would say “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is there also a problem there that the parents, being 
more isolated, and so forth, are less inclined to be interested ? 

Reverend Barres. The problem might be answered there in encour- 
aging the parents to see that their children obtain the proper education. 

Mr. TuHomson. How far would you have to transport those children 
to bring them into day school here? 

Reverend Bares. In the Rockport area, using that as an instance, 
the children there have some considerable physical difficulty in getting 
out at a very early hour of the morning in order to be transported to 
the local public school, and that might be a deterrent factor in their 
attending. 

Mr. THomson. How are the roads as far as going up there ? 

Reverend Bares. The roads up there are maintained in very good 
condition, I would say. They get the usual holes in them, but the 
roads department here-—— 

Mr. Tuomson. They are kept open in the wintertime ? 

Reverend Bates. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Tomson. Would you think that population, then—which I 
would guess your testimony would seem to indicate would be the criti- 
cal population with regard to the nonattendance of school—could be 
served by a day school and there is no need for a boarding school to 
take care of them ? 

Reverend Bares. I think so, but, repeating myself, the Indian peo- 
ple seem to desire that their own school be reestablished here. 

Mr. TxHomson. Thank you very much, Reverend. 

= Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like 
to ask. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. On yesterday there was some testimony regarding 
the failure of children to attend schools because they did not have 
proper clothing. In your remarks this morning you stated that your 
mission furnished the clothing, both new and next to new, I would 
call it, for the Indians. 

Reverend Bates. Yes. 

Mr. SuHuForp. Could you elaborate a little on that for us, Reverend 
Bates, and tell us what you are doing with regard to furnishing these 
children clothing, and the amount that you have furnish so thev 
could go to school ? 

Reverend Bates. Of course, we can by no means attempt to equip 
or clothe all of the needy people on the reservation. That would be 
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virtually an impossibility. But the shipments that come in are the 
result of a yearly requisition that I send to the national church in 
New York City, and they apportion the assignment to various of our 
dioceses throughout the country. They in turn hand it down to the 
parishes in their jurisdiction for their whole missionary work. The 
clothing arrives via rail or by parcel post. I pick it up at the various 
points over here in the townsite. We take it to the mission, and each 
month I have a separate committee of Indian women who sort the 
clothing on Tuesdays or whenever a new supply has come in, and 
then on Wednesdays from 10 until noon, or roughly 1 o’clock the 
people who need clothing are free to come there and give their order 
or in many cases to just go through the piles and select what they 
want, what they need for their families. We admonish them not to 
be, you might say, greedy, just to take what they need, because there 
are many needs to be filled. Of course, this is all at no cost to them 
whatever. 

Mr. Suurorp. But you do furnish some to the children for school 
purposes ? 

Reverend Bares. Yes. 

Mr. SuHurorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Reverend Bates. During the past summer the church supplied 
$1,100 in scholarship funds to 2 young people who were going to col- 
lege, 1 to Idaho State College and the other to Michigan State Uni- 
versity. This amount nearly equaled the funds obtained locally for 
provision for the students in grades and junior high classes. I believe 
that this amount will be available each year to two qualified students 
who are going to attend college, which will get them well started on 
their college career. 

At various times we have also made cash loans to students who are 
seeking higher education. 

Spiritually, I will speak, I believe, for all of the religious organiza- 
tions here upon the reservation. In addition to the Episcopal Mis- 
sion, the Indians are administered to spiritually by the National 
American Church, which is locally operated by the Indians, by the 
Mormon group, and by the Assembly of God minister here. The 
Assembly of God minister, Mr. Bennett, also helps with the distribu- 
tion of clothes. He has shipments of clothing that come in to him, 
ton. 

As for the others, I do not know about them. The Roman Catholic, 
the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Methodist, other denominations are 
available to the Indian people. However, of course, they are located 
off the reservation in nearby population centers. 

Now, as I stated last evening after the hearing had recessed, there 
are a few suggestions I would like to make, if I may, on some of the 
points that were brought forth yesterday. 

One I would like to emphasize very strongly is the need for more 
wells for the use of the people. I think it is a rather discouraging 
thing to see our people taking water out of ditches to use for cooking 
and for drinking. In this modern day it is somewhat of a disgraceful 
thing that such conditions are allowed to exist. 

Now as to our young men and some of our older men, they are, as 
you probably know, very skillful with their hands. They seem to be 
natural born mechanics. Therefore, I would urge that an inexpensive 
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vocational arts and training school be established here, something of 
the quonset-hut variety, for the training of these young men of the 
tribe so that they can go out and earn a decent living for their fami- 
lies and for themselves. In this they could be taught lathe operation, 
how to operate a shaper, a drilling machine, something to give them 
know-how to go out and earn a decent living. 

From observation and reports that have come to me, I have noticed 
some discrimination in employing Indian labor in this region. How- 
ever, I believe this can be worked out on a local level, and naturally we 
would like to see a greater percentage of our Indian men holding down 
jobs in all local industry. 

Now oncredit. I believe that a loosening of credit restrictions would 
greatly enhance the opportunity for Indian ranchers and farmers to 
be more successful. As we might say, they would not be too much of a 
burden on the governmental agencies as far as their aid is concerned 
during the winter months. Also they would not be forced to sell or 
lease their hereditary land to other people, because through loosened 
credit they would be able to buy the proper machinery they would 
need for the operation of a ranch or a row-crop farm. 

At least on a temporary basis, I would say that we need 2 more 
policemen here, whether they are hired by the tribe or added ‘by the 
Government, to aid the present force of 4. You must remember this 
is a vast territory for four officers to attempt to cover, and even with the 
modern methods of transportation considered. Sometimes I am of the 
opinion personally that it gets a little bit beyond their power. 

I would also recommend the restoration of the local jail or at least 
a detention center of some sort, due to the high cost that the tribe has 
had to pay for the maintenance of prisoners in the city and county 
jails. Iam quite sure it could be handled on a much more economical 
basis locally than letting the county and city jails handle our prisoners. 

We have, of course, the usual alcoholism problem, which seems to 
be prevalent upon most reservations. You will note in the report that 
our ADC figure is quite high, and much of this is due to excessive 
alcoholism. I suggest a str icter enforcement of State and city regu- 
lations of governing the sale of liquor or beer, not to Indians—I think 
they should have the privilege of having a beer if they so choose—but 
to obviously intoxicated Indians. This law has been violated time 
and time again, wherein the local taverns and saloons will sell liquor 
to Indians who are obviously drunk, which is a violation of the law. 

Then, in concluding what I have to say, I would suggest that more 
authority to govern be granted to the tribal council. 

On this tribal council that we have here, we are very fortunate to 
have such capable men. They are quite well qualified to govern their 
people and with the guidance of Mr. Frell M. Owl, their agent. 

I believe in view of the national administration’s proposals for 
economy in Government—I believe the Bureau of Indian A ffairs, while 


presumably down through the years has been a benevolent bureau, 
was originally intended to be a benevolent bureau, has been more of 
a parental or authoritative bureau and was not intended originally 
as such. 

President Eisenhower wants economy in Government, and, there- 
fore, by giving this tribe or any other tribe more or complete self- 
government, self-governing powers, with the superintendent as ad- 
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viser, the operating costs would be cut as you know, very shortly. 
This policy, -arefully planned, could eliminate completely then the 

various area offices which seem to serve as a middleman in the rela- 
tions of the Indian tribes with their Government. I say let the tribes 
govern themselves and deal directly with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs through their superintendent or agent in charge of the reserva- 
tion. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to speak and wish you 
Godspeed on your journey and God’s blessings in your deliberations 
on the Fort Hall people and their welfare and their future. 

Mr. Hater. Reverend Bates, we want to thank you for coming here 
and giving the committee the benefit of your counsel and advice. I 
think your presentation here this morning has been of great assistance 
to the committee and, I am sure, will be of great assistance to the Con- 
gress in dealing with this problem. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Reverend Bates, also, 
for making a very excellent statement and a very factual one, which 
I think gives us a clearer view of some of the problems here. 

[ would like to ask the Reverend Bates if he finds that the execes- 
sive, as you speak of it, cost or charges by the State perfal institutions 
is a deterrent in any manner tow ard the prevention of crime or minor 
offenses ? 

Mr. Bates. The excessive cost ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Of the penal institution, that is, the court costs and 
the charges for jail containment, whether that in the minds of the 
Indian is a deterrent in the commission of any offense. 

Reverend Barrs. No; I would say not. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You do not think if you had a jail on the reservation 
where the cost would be nominal that they might break over a little 
more often than they do? You know the punishment i is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the others and also as a regulatory measure for the 
individual himself, and I was just wondering whether or not, if you 
had a jailhouse on the reservation, the Indian ‘might feel that is a little 
place that he can go and rest for the night and it would not bother 
him so much. 

Reverened Bares. I see your trend of thought, sir, but I am firmly 
convinced that Indian crimes should be held to the reservation itself, 
that the outside authorities that is, the State and county authorities, 
should not enter into the picture too much; that if an Indian commits 
a crime, it should, under tribal jurisdiction, and the penalty, if any, 
should be meted out by his tribal court, by his tribal judge. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You are definitely of the opinion that the Indian 
youth should be encouraged to engage in more work ? 

Reverend Bares. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. And that work should be off the reservation in the 
commercial institutions in and around Pocatello or other places, and 
that would aid the Indians a great deal and permit them to get take- 
home pay for their own use? 

Reverend Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Suvrorp. That has not been the custom here, has it ? 

Reverend Bares. No; it has been quite difficult for the young men 
to find employment. 
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Mr. Suurorp. Have they sought employment ? 

Reverend Bates. The best of 1 my knowledge, they have. 

Mr. Suurorp. You think the young Indian on this reservation is 
desirous of securing employment cata of the reservation ? 

Reverend Bares. I certainly believe that he would like to raise his 
standard of living by so securing employment and by so securing em- 
ployment off the reservation he could do so. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You find some discrimination in the employment of 
Indians? 

Reverend Bates. I have not had any firsthand experience, just re- 
ports that have come to me. 

Mr. Suurorp. I agree with you fully that an Indian makes an 
excellent mechanic. Any Indian I have seen is exceptionally good 
along that line. They have always made progress by ‘the use of the 
hands, and I think they are excellent mechanics wherever you find 
one. 

Reverend Bates. Yes. 

Mr. Suurorp. It looks to me like, with the industry you have in 
Pocatello, that the Indians could seek employment if they actually 
wanted to seek it. Of course, both in the Indian race and in the white 
race you have got some that are not going to work. 

Reverend Bares. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Suvurorp. But I think the ones that want to work, that they 
can raise their living standards, repair their homes, repair other build- 
ings around the house, and really take the place that they desire. 
Do you find that to be the condition here ? 

Reverend Barres. We have 2 groups, 1 organized in the nearby 
community of Blackfoot and 1 in Pocatello.“ I cannot think of the 
exact titles of them now. Their entire purpose is to establish better 
relations between the people on the reservation and the people in 
these respective communities, especially with the idea of hiring more 
Indian labor in mind and/or getting the little kinks that occur in 
relationships in cities adjoining the reservation ironed out so that 
everyone understands the other fellow a little bit better. This is a 
big step forward. It has come about chiefly through the efforts of 
Mr. Ow] during the past year. We think that both plans will operate 
very successfully. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Reverend Bates, we have Mr. Ow] here with us this 
morning. I have been on the reservation where he was raised. They 
have: various communities there—Birdtown, Big Cove, and several 
others. They have community interest. They give a prize each 
year to the community that shows the most progress in some particular 
form of development. Maybe it will be cleaning up the houses or the 
vards, or the production of some particular produce. The spirit ot 
rivalry is very keen between those separate groups. Quite considera- 
ble prizes are given each year for the winner and the second best, and, 
as a result, those communities have lifted themselves and have done 
excellent work along that line. 

1 am just wondering if something like that would not be advan- 
tageous to this community and to this tribe. I want to suggest to 
Mr. Owl that he write to Cherokee and to his brother down there and 
get some of the information on that just to see what can be done by 
community interest and letting the Indian work himself, and out 
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of the spirit of cooperation and rivalry with the other community 
bring up his standard of living. I simple throw that out as a sug- 
gestion. 

Reverend Bares. I think it is a very good idea. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Because it has worked very well with the Cherokee 
in western North Carolina. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hatry. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. Tromson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request at this time 
there be supplied for the record by the appropriate agencies, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the United States Health Service, the 
number of employees that each has on the Fort Hall Reser ation 
and the salaries that are being paid to them, 

Mr. Ler. We can supply them. 

Mr. Harry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

(Subsequently, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the United States 
Public Health Service submitted the following data :) 


Fort Hall Agency, Fort Hall, Idaho 


Principal teacher 

Teacher (general) 
Welfare: 

Social worker 


| GS-1710-9 
GS-1710-7 


Position Classification and Salary 
grade | 
Administration 
Superintendent GS-301-13 $9, 205. 00 
Administrative officer _- GS8-341-11 | 6, 390. 00 
Property management assistant - - | GS-2001-7__. 4, 660. 00 
Clerk-stenographer - | GS-312+4_. sw] 3, 925. 00 
Clerk-typist GS-322-3 3, 260. 00 
Education: 
| 


5, 440. 00 


GS-185-9 6, 385. 00 


| 
GS-312-3 | 3,175. 00 


Clerk-stenographer | 
Credit: Loan examiner (general) GS-1165-9 5, 575. 00 
Law and order 


Criminal investigator _.| GS-1811-9 | 5, 845. 00 
Chief policeman GS-083-5 | 3, 670. 00 
Maintenance: | 
Janitor. Ungraded 21.51 
Laborer do 21.51 
Maintenance man | do 21.99 
Realty: 
Real-property officer | GS-1170-9 5, 710. 00 
Real-property assistant | GS-1170-7 | 4, 660. 00 
Clerk GS-301-5 3, 805. 00 
Clerk-typist GS-322-3 3, 345. 00 
Cash accounting clerk (general) | GS.-530-5 | 3, 805. 00 
Roads | ~ 
Supervisor highway construction and maintenance engineer GS-823-11 7. 035. 00 
Supervisory engineering aid (general) G3-802-7 4, 930. 00 
Clerk-stenographer GS-312-3 | 3. 600. 00 
Foreman, general (roads) Ungraded 22. 52 
Operator, grader (motor) (M) do 22.19 
Operator, genera! (light duty). .- | .do E | #2. 08 
DD .do 22.98 
DD do 22 OR 
Engineering aid GS--802-6 4, 080. 00 
Land operations 
Land operations office GS-450-11 6, 605. 00 
Clerk-stenovrapher G +-312-3 3. 260. 00 
Land operations, range and wildlife management: Range conserva- | (}S-454-9 5, 710. 00 
tionist 
Land operations, soil and moisture conservation: 
Soil conservationist (operator (4S—457-9 845. 00 
Do GS-457-7 
Agricultural engineer (construction) GS-8% 8,250.90 
Range conservationist GS-414-9 5, 710. 00 
Soil scientist (land classification and survey GS~+470-9 
Soil conservationist (operator) GS-457-7 
Engineering aid (sum GS-802-5 3, 805. 00 
Foreman (mixed gang Ungraded 2 2.37 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Fort Hall Agency, Fort Hall, Idaho—Continued 


‘1 a : | 
Classification and | 








Salary 
grade 
Land operations, irrigation: | 

Supervisor, irrigation operations (irrigation manager GS-459-11 | $7, 465.00 

Supervisor, irrigation operations (watermaster) GS-459-7 | 5, 335. 00 

Engineering aid (general GS-802-4 | 4,215.00 

Accounting clerk GS-520-5 . 4, 615. 00 

Irrigation operator (ditch rider) GS-450+4 3, 670. 00 
Do... GS-45944 3. 670. 00 
Do_. GS-459-4 3, 670. 00 
Do_. GS—450+4 mS 3, 670. 00 
Do_. GS-454 3, 585. 00 
Do-_. | GS-459-4 3, 670. 00 
Do... GS-459-4__ 3, 670. 00 
Do... GS-459-4_. 3, 415. 00 
Do-_.- GS-450+4___- 3, 670. 00 
Do... GS—-459-4 3, 670. 00 
Do. GS—459-3 33.175. 00 

Clerk-stenographer- GS-312-4_. 3, 585. 00 

Foreman, general (irrigation Ungraded 2 2. 52 

Mechanic (heavy-duty) do 2. 26 

Operator, general (heavy-duty do | 2.12 

Mechanic (heavy-duty do | 2 2. 26 

Carpenter (M)- do : 
Do-. do | 2. 25 

Dam tender. do | 22.09 

Operator, general (heavy-duty do___. | 22.12 
Do de 22.12 
Do._.- do “ 22.12 
Do do 22.12 

Truckdriver do $1.72 

Appraiser !- FPR ben iicedes=<iycentin 

Michaud irrigation unit: 

Supervising civil engineer : GS-810-11.. 

Supervising construction inspector_. GS-1930-9__ 

Construction inspector G3-1930-7__- 

Engineering technician (waterways) GS 


Engineering aid (survey) - 
Engineering draftsman (general) !- 





| GS-802-5 : 


$11-9_. 





GS-818-6_. 





Engineering aid (survey) - GS-802-5 3, 670. 00 
Do-_. sina ; GS-802-3_. 3, 260. 00 
Do. ! GS-802-3_- K j 
Do-_. GS-802-3__ 3, 175. 00 
Clerk... GS-301-4-- 3,415. 00 
1 Vacant positions. 
2 Per hour. 
3 Furlough. 
# Military leave. 
Fort Hall Health Unit, Fort Hall, Idaho 
Position lassification and grade Salary 
Nurse officer (T), Commissioned Corps, USPHS, Regular ! 
Dental officer, senior assistant dental cilicer, Commissioned Corps, 
Reserve ! 
Public-health nursing association $3, 500. 00 
Janitor-chauffeur - 21.62 
Clerk-typist (half-time) - 2, 960. 00 
Health k a. GS-301-5 | 4, 210. 00 
Dental assistant GS-681-3 3, 345.00 
Sanitarian aid GS-1860-5 3, 670. 00 
Health educator, 2-year health-behavior study GS-12 8, 000. 00 


1 Classification, grade, and salary not available, 


2 Per hour. 


Mr. Tuomson. I would like to join in commending Reverend 
Bates for the very fine statement he has made and the practical fea 
tures of it. I think it will be a great help to this committee. 

With regard to this termination that has again risen here in our 


=< 





discussion, I think it is important to note that so far as I know m the 
laws that have passed Congress, there has never been any suggestion 
of terminating the Shoshone-Bannock people. There is a general 
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implication that sometime in the indefinite future that might happen. 
I think we are working toward that, and I think it behooves this 
reservation and the people of it to have that in mind. But there has 
been no suggestion of it or recommendation so far as I know from the 
Department, and, of course, I do have one band of the Shoshones 
in the area that I represent. 

Furthermore, there has been no bill introduced in Congress, no 
suggestion as far as I know, coming from any Congressman. Where 
does this come from ¢ 

I am going to speculate for just one second. 

In the first place, I have been close enough to the Indian people 
to know that you have your political problems too. Not on this 
reservation, but, generally speaking, in my interest in getting to the 
bottom of this, I have found at some of the meetings at higher level 
than tribal, there have been issues created. You know we have to 
have issues in our politics too. The other two gentlemen and I 
usually think alike and generally vote alike, but every once in a while 
we have to have a political issue and I find myself voting differently 
from them. So I think there is something there, as far as I have in- 
vestigated, to suggest how this got sc: attered around. 

The second point I would like to make is what has been referred 
to in our community back in Washington—that sometimes the pale- 
face lawyers there in Washington help us on our problems, and some- 
times they make our problems. I am very pleased to see that this 
tribe has a local counsel. I enjoyed Mr. Davis’ remarks last night. 
But the paleface lawyers in Washington who are counsel have to have 
issues to bring them clients, and I have found out this thing has been 
stirred up a little bit in my area because of that. 

In the third place, you have professional people who work, gen- 
erally speaking, with the white organizations that, say, are created 
to earn their salaries, their livelihood, out of this Indian problem, if 
you want to call it that. 

I am so grateful to see a man like Reverend Bates here and Rev- 
erend Wilson at Washakie Reservation dedicating themselves to this, 
because of a belief in it and not for personal gains, but through 
wanting to help as a part of their work in the church. 

But some of these professional people have got to have issues to 
stir up in order to get the donations in to pay for their salaries too, 
and I have found there has been a little bit of that over in my area 
to explain why this issue suddenly arose not only here in Wyoming— 
the issue of termination. 

So I would just caution you to be leery—is not that an old saying ?— 
of the people bearing false gifts, and work with the people who have 
demonstrated firsthand and you know what they are doing here for 
you, and be more inclined to take your advice from them and the 
people who are serving you in that capacity, be a little leery of some 
of these pale-faced lawyers that come out of Washington and other 
places. That has been my finding in the investigation I made in 
Wyoming where this excitement comes from about termination—the 
three things I have mentioned. 

Now the other thing I would like to mention here is this: I was 
particularly impressed, Reverend Bates, by your emphasis on this 
vocational training. I think that is very practical. Yesterday, as we 
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traveled over the reservation, I noticed an emphasis in keeping the 
Indian on the land. That is not only a problem here on the reserva- 
tion, but a problem countrywide. But that just cannot happen if we 
are going to raise standards of living. Yesterday I made some rapid 
computations on the basis of the testimony. If I understood cor- 
rectly, approximately 70,000 acres of land are irrigable on this reserva- 
tion, of which about a third is developed. That would mean for each 
Indian family, on the basis of 500 families, there would be the ultimate 
possibility of 140 acres, and presently 47 acres, if divided up equally on 
the irrigated lands. 

Then the balance of your 450,000 acres could be divided up for pas- 
ture so each Indian family would have about 900 acres for pastureland. 

So you could have a unit of 47 acres of irrigated land and 900 acres 
of pastureland. Now: I need not tell you that no Indian family, no 
white family in our country—this area out here which is like Wyo- 
ming—could make a good family living off that size of tract of land. 

Your problem is growing because you have 2,688 people, and you 
have one-thousand-six-hundred-odd diadven. You are going to have 
more family units. I would suggest to the council that you might look 
at some of the facts here and you may have to revise your thinking 
along the lines that the 1 everend has suggested of vocational training, 
like the man I met last night who gave a very fine statement. I asked 
what he did, and he said “an engineer for the Union Pacific Railroad.” 
The engineers in my district do real well. So I want to commend you 
on that. Certainly if I can cooperate to bring that about, and the 
committee, I would be interested in doing it. 

I would like to ask you one question about the jails. Is there any- 
thing to prevent the tribal organization from setting up their own jail ? 
If I understand you correctly, they are paying out ‘of the tribal funds 
for the internment of pr isoners down in various communities. 

Reverend Bares. Yes. 

Mr. TuHomson. Could they not just take those funds and set up their 
own jail and end up with some more money in the bank ? 

Reverend Bares. Well, it would probably take them a good deal of 
time to accumulate enough money to construct the proper type of 
building. They had one here on the agency property but it fell into 
a state of disrepair and was not actually worth repairing, so it was 
torndown. But the space here is available for it. 

I do not know whether there are any State laws regulating such or 
not, but I think the prisoners here, while detained, could probably be 
put to some useful work around the agency property in helping the 
roads department and various jobs of that sort. I do not know 
whether that amounts to peonage or not. 

Mr. THomson. I do not know. I think Federal laws would apply 
here on the reservation. I know of no Federal law that would pre- 
vent a man from doing a little work. I think that is good for any- 
body 

Reverend Barres. Take the young fellows at the Bingham County 
jail. They are out working around the y yard up there. So I do not 
think there are any local restrictions against it. In that way we 


would be accomplishing something here in the line of work, too, if we 


had our own local jail. 
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Mr. Tuomson. One other question with regard to that. If there is 
any problem I think we have, it is to restore the Indian tribe in its 
heritage as we discussed yesterday. 

My ‘recollection is there used to be a self-restraint at tribal level. 
If a man did something wrong, he was told to do certain things or 
not to do certain things, and as a matter of honor he did them. We 
used that system in the Army with regard to restriction to quarters. 
Do you think there would be any possibility, particularly on this 
drfaking question, of the tribe trying to handle it through developing 
honor and pride ‘and responsibility, restricting to the reservation a 
man, say, that went to town and got drunk, or something like that? 

Reverend Bares. I have suggested in the past that we follow the 
patterns established by the P 'ueblos, wherein, if a man is convicted 
of drunkenness four times, all of his tribal rights are immediately re- 
voked, he is no longer a member of the tribe. It is a very severe 
thing, but I believe ‘if it were tried here it might possibly work and 
altogether eliminate this drinking problem. The Indian when he is 
drunk is a disgrace to his people, to his father, to his grandfather, 
and to all of his nation. As they say over in the Sioux country, 
when the young people put in their appearance at the Episcopal 
churches there, you are bringing your dregs to God, you are not bring- 
ing your persons. And they tell it to them i in Sioux, and it is very 
effective, and they gradu: ally work on the drinking problem there in 
that manner. I think something of that sort might be tried here. 

Although, as I say, if the tribal court would establish this practice 
of revoking a man’s tribal rights after four convictions for public 
drunkenness—of course, that would be up to that agency to decide 
what it chose to do. 

However harsh a measure it might seem, I think it would be ef- 
fective. 

Mr. TxHomson. In line with that, the policy, I believe, is not only 
one of economy, but, as far as the Indian is concerned to get that 
authority over to them to prepare them someday way down the line 
to eventually qualify and want to take over their own affairs. 

I would just like to close on this note: That I certainly commend 
you on this matter of wells and think it is important, but I heard 
testimony here they developed some out in the field, with the water- 
table level varying so that they had to go from 15 to 70 feet, some- 
thing like that, down for wells. 

The Indian has to do something for himself. If I remember cor- 
rectly even in the Old Testament there is a lot of talk about the people 
going to the well and getting water. So these people should not wait 
for the Government to come in and develop these wells. I hope they 
will go ahead and try to develop some on their own and maybe we 
can be helpful on the thing. But I commend you very much for your 
statement, Reverend Bates. 

Reverend Bates. Thank you. 

Mr. Hatey. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you again, Reverend Bates, for your fine presentation. 

Dr. Taylor, will you call the next witness? 

Dr. Taytor. Mrs. Bessie Judson has a statement she would like to 
give to us. 

Mr. Harry. Mrs. Judson, will you give your full name, who you 
represent other than yourself, and your place of residence? 
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STATEMENT OF BESSIE JUDSON, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mrs. Jupson. My name is Mrs. Bessie Judson. I am a Bannock 
and Shoshone Indian, and I live here in Fort Hall. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Jupson. Well, I wanted to bring up what a party brought up 
about this boarding school. I had that in mind too. But I will 
finish the statement he brought up about what the boarding school 
meant to the children at that time. 

I am not saying it should be brought back; I am just merely telling 
what kind of students it used to turn out. 

The boys and girls got their training, vocational training, with 
their schooling, and then they had three meals a day, and had a place 
to sleep, which some of them are not getting now. It is not the 
clothing that really gets a child to school, it is his lunch at noon. 
That is what our Indians here are up against. When the boarding 
school was open, well, they got their three meals a day. They didn't 
have anything to worry over. 

Another thing too: they had a place for recreation. They had 
their dances and basketball games. They had a gymnasium which 
they do not have here now. It is no wonder that our children are 
delinquent. They do not attend schools because they do not have the 
money to go and get their lunches and some family that has more than 
5or6 children, they just cannot make it. 

Now like some family that has about 4 children, each child has to 
take 25 cents for his lunch, and inside of a week, you can just imagine 
how much this family is putting out, and especially a widow with a 
lot of children. 

And I think that the people here on the reservation should all be 
treated alike. I know of a widow, she had 10 children, but there are 
3 that she did not have to send to school, but there were 3 that were 
ready to go to some nonreservation school. She got turned down, 
and she was a widow, did not have much income coming in. Even 
at that she didn’t get her help. She tried to get her children into 
Haskell and they got turned down. She ain’t the only one. There 
are several done that. 

Maybe a family that has only got 2, he could afford to send his 
child to a public school, and yet his child can get into the nonreser- 
vation school where there is only 2 in a family. Where there is about 
5 in another family or 4 in another family say from the ninth grade 
ready to go to high school, well they get turned down. I don’t think 
that is plain fair with any of them. 

It is the same way with our health. I suppose you people think 
that we all get the medical care that Public Health is giving. We get 
all screened out, and if they think you have got a little money coming 
in or well to do, why, you don’t get no authorization to goatall. You 
just go and see the doctor and go to the hospital and pay if you got 
the money, and if you don’t you just go without your medical attention. 

And another thing. They say they are placing some of these high- 
school children. W hy i is it they cannot afford to buy their own clothes 
and buy their meals? Then ‘they say they. have a committee that 
goes out and places girls and boys in places where they can work and 

earn money. That ain’t so. IJ haven’t seen any. | have just seen only 
one girl that they placed this summer. And if I am not telling the 
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truth, so help me, I die right here. But I don’t think that is right 
when they just go out and ‘pick certain ones to help. All the Indians 
here need help. They really need help, especially in that lunch cate- 
gory, because the parent don’t have the means of getting a quarter 
a day for 2 and 3 children that go from 1 home. 

I guess that is about all Iw anted to bring up. 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman from North ‘Carolina. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mrs. Judson, then you are inclined to think that it is 
the lack of funds to buy a lunch that prevents the children from going 
to school rather than the lack of clothing? 

Mrs. Jupson. Yes, in the most of them ; yes, sir; that is true. Now 
even if a man is working, his wages can’t cover all of his expenses, and 
then send, say, about four children to school and furnish their lunch 
money. 

Mr. Suurorp. Do you not come under the regular lunch program 
of the State of Idaho and Pocatello and Bannock County ¢ 

Mrs. Jupson. They have their lunch program, but the child has to 
pay for it. 

Mr. Suurorp. He has to pay for it? 

Mrs. Jupson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suurorp. Even though it is a small amount, nevertheless that 
is too much for some of these Indian families ? 

Mrs. Jupson. Oh, yes; I know it is too much for some of these 
Indian families. 

Mr. Suurorp. The 106 that are not going to school on the reserva- 


tion, you think you could attribute some of that to the lack of a lunch 
for them ? 


Mrs. Jupson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHurorp. Rather than the distance they have to travel ? 

Mrs. Jupson. Well, the distance got something to do with it too, 
but it is mostly this lunch proposition. 

Mr. Suurorp. And now the vocational training you spoke of that 
you got when you were in college or the boarding school. Do you 

now of a program that the Indian Bureau has for rehabilitation ? 
You have heard of that program ? 

Mrs. Jupson. I cannot say I heard about it. 

Mr. SuHurorp. Where they will train an individual to do a particular 
type of work. You have not had any information on that? 

Mrs. Jupson. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Mr. Suurorp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, Mrs. Judson, Just a moment, Dr. Taylor 
has a question. 

Dr. Taytor. I was under the impression, Mrs. Judson—you may 
not be the one to answer this question. If not, you just say so and I 
will ask someone else—I was under the impression that the school- 
lunch program which was operating out of one of our Federal agencies 
in Washington would furnish without charge, school lunches, pro- 
viding the family was indigent and proven so. Do you know whether 
there are any children here on the reservation attending public schools 
that are provided free school lunches and the families do not have 
to pay 25 cents a day for them ? 

Mrs. Jupson. Not to my knowledge. 

Dr. Taytor. I will check further into that, but I was quite certain 
there is an arrangement of that sort. 
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Mrs. Jupson. They all do pay. 

Dr. Taytor. We will check it further. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you, Mrs. Judson. 

(Subsequently the following information was submitted by the 
Idaho Department of Education in connection with Johnson-O’Malley 
funds for Indian pupils :) 


Summary of attendance, school lunch, and transportation 











| 
School district | County | Enrollment 7 omer Transporta- 
unc tion 
padi ony outta Hast 
1955-56: | 
Blackfoot 55-A__......-...--- ais Mita dls teat Bingham... _. 324 18, 792 | 250 
Pocatello 25-A_.__--__- ™ -772| Bannock... ___| 132 18, 918 | 36 
1956-57: 
Blackfoot 55-A...........---.- --.------| Bingham.....-| 342 14, 875 | 246 
85 
' 


Pepmeee Merten. 6.2 ili elie sil a Bannock.--..-} 131 4, 9 





Mr. Hatey. Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. The next witness is Eula Edmo. 

Mr. Harry. Mrs. Edmo, will you state your full name, whom you 
represent other than yourself, and your place of residence for the 
record, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EULA EDMO, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mrs. Epmo. Mrs. Eula Edmo. I reside in Fort Hall, Idaho, on the 
reservation. J am a member of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe. I am 
representing myself. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Epo. I would like to speak on the subject I was hoping would 
be brought out when the council group was talking, but nothing was 
brought. out. It is on the probating of wills, estates, and wills. 

Speaking about governmental lawyers or whitefaces, whatever 
you call them, palefaces out of Washington, I think we have many 
of them in these very offices that come here and hold these hearings 
and never settle things. They go from 3 to 4 years, and there is 
so much dissension among the tribal members by the time the thing 
is settled, why, there are so many heirs, maybe the main heir has died 
off and from there on there is about 10 more added, and that creates 
a lot of hard feelings among different members of the tribe. 

Then, too, that feeling goes along with any other problems that 
they might have on the reservation that might be supposed to help 
different individuals. W hy they still have that hard feeling of what 
happened during the wills, and an Indian is almost like an elephant— 
they don’t forget things. 

So therefore I think that Congress ought to do something about 

making a ruling where it will be established and not be changed 
every 4 years in a different administration, that is in making wills, 
whereby that they should be made on proper forms, proper witnesses, 
and a doctor or some medical officer in attendance, sueeduide we have 


had quite a good deal of trouble over wills that have been made and 
that is still in question. 

One in particular that I am thinking about was here 2 weeks ago. 
A person was declared incompetent, and the family turned around 
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and protested and got another lawyer, and it is postponed for another 
year, for another summer. And the land involved is about 500 acres 
in round numbers. Most of this land probably will just lie idle, 
either that or it will go out for lease for subnormal charge. All that 
creates hard feelings. 

Then there is another will that was made 3 years ago. It was made 
in the proper form. Still it was left open for different people to 
come in and protest ever uA 60 days. Now it is before the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and I see him sitting over there, and I wonder 
what he is doing about it. They tell us it went to his office and it has 
been there. We went to Mr. Dworshak, the Senator from Idaho, and 
all we got that an examiner from Billings was to come here and fix 
the wills. But still that one will is not solved, and that was pertaining 
to my father, Mr. George Mit. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Chairman, I do not know about the wills. I 
imagine I might direct my question to Mr. Lee. Are they made under 
State law ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir; they are made under secretarial regulation. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Under secretarial regulation ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Suvrorp. So they would have to be probated according to the 
Secretary’s regulation ? 

Mr. Le. That is correct. It would take an act of Congress to place 
the probating of wills under State regulations. 

For Mrs. Edmo’s benefit, I might say that it is true there are many 
delays. You, as a former judge, Congressman Shuford, know that 
there are appeals and delays in hearing those appeals and soon. You 
go through the same delays in pr obating i in secretarial regulations that 
you do in State courts. 

Also for Mrs. Edmo’s benefit, it is the Solicitor’s Office that actually 
does the probation of estates, and they are appealed up to the Solici- 
tor’s Office, and if in dispute they eventually go to the Secretary for 
final decision. It is unfortunate there are delays, but for a period of 
time the Bureau of Indian Affairs handled it. They were finally able 
to get a substantial increase in appropriations about 2 years ago, and 
the work was transferred to the Solicitor’s Office. 

I think it has been greatly speeded up in the last oor of years, 
but there are still inevitable delays whenever you get a challenge on 
a will. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I might say to Mrs. Edmo that I practiced law, and 
I know that the delays in the trial of will cases in the State courts are 
interminable. You do not know when you are going to get one settled. 
4g hen a case is filed, it looks like you will never get the thing settled. 

I do not know whether there is any unusual delay with the Indian 
Bureau or not, but those cases do take some time to determine, partic- 
ularly when there are a great number of heirs and a great number of 
issues that have arisen by reason of the estate. 

Now, in the execution of the will there is a set form, and I imagine 
that most anyone on the reservation could provide the proper method. 
One of the troubles about the drafting of a will and the execution of a 
will is that the individual undertakes to do it himself without any 
advice at all. They think it is their property and they can dispose of 
it any way they want to dispose of it. In order to have it properly 
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disposed of, certain forms and regulations have to be followed. Where 
an individual wants to. draft a will, I would reconimend and suggest 
that he procure competent advice beforehand so that the proper and 
regular form is followed. 

It may be the question of a witness, having 1 witness when you 
should have 2 witnesses; in the State of Georgia they have to have 3 
witnesses. Those matters mean a great deal in the execution of a 
will. 

But I am sure Mr. Lee and his department will return the mat- 
ter just as soon as he can, and I am pleased to know he secured some 
money for that purpose. : 

Mrs. Epmo. I would like to add to that, proper interpreters to go 
along. In one case there was interpreting done by the family of this 
testatrix, and the interpreter was her own daughter, and she didn’t 
realize what it was all about. She had a medical condition and she 
was considered incompetent. 

Mr. Suurorp. All of those things come in in the execution of the 
will. 

Mrs. Epmo. That is reason why I would like some sort of a congres- 
sional action. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I think that could be handled right here by your 
Indian agency, if someone wants a will. Of course, you do not know 
when one is going to die real quick. 

Mrs. Epmo. Not all of them are made on the Government form. 
That is the trouble, because when they come here to check there is no 
Government will made. It is in town with some lawyer that may have 
some other purpose in mind, 

Mr. Suurorp. That is up to the individual Indian then, I think. 
If he is properly advised, he will go to the proper person to execute 
his will. I do not think that is your agency here or the Indian Bu- 
reau in Washington or the Congress. I think the individual Indian 
must realize that he has got to go to the proper person to have his will 
drawn. 

Mrs. Epmo. They don’t realize that, though. 

Mr. Suurorp. They ought to be instructed in that, and I think it 
would be a good thing for the council to tell them about that, and 
post notices in the Indian language and also in the American language 
as to what they should do in fixing a will. But that is up to the 
individuals. It is up to the individual everywhere as to the proper 
disposition of his property. 

Mrs. Epmo. I am talking about the procedures. I am not talking 
about the person making the will. 

Mr. Suurorp. I am talking about the procedures too. Both of us 
are talking about exactly the same thing. 

Mrs. Epmo. I think from a white man’s standpoint, it is different 
compared to an Indian. 

Mr. Suurorp. There is no difference at all. 

Mrs. Epmo. If you had any contact with Indians, you will know. 

Mr. Suurorp. Suppose you want to make a will and you do not 
know anything about it, and I want to make a will and I do not know 
anything about it. We both should go to somebody who knows some- 
thing about it, and if we go to the wrong person, then it is our fault. 
It is your fault and it is my fault. But I think we ought to be told 
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to whom we should go to get that instruction about the procedure 
of making the will, and it is a procedural matter, no question about it. 

Mrs. Epmo. But what if the person making the will is declared 
incompetent ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. That is a question for the courts to determine. 

Mrs. Epmo. It has already been settled in this one case that this 
person is incompetent. 

Mr. Suvrorp. In all courts you will find it. That is one of the 
reasons we have all these contests on the wills, because some child does 
not think he got enough, or some niece or nephew thought they should 
have been ine cluded i in the will and they were not included in it, and 
they jump right up then and say that both you and I did not have the 
ability to make a will. That is where lawsuits get started. 

Mrs. Epmo. Another thing now, we are incorporated here in our 
governing, and in our governing counsel made a new ruling that we 
were to show our marriage licenses to show we were married by law. 
Then this examiner comes along and says that common-law marriages 
are to be recognized. 

Mr. Suvrorp. That is up to your State law. 

Mrs. Epmo. They tell us one thing, and then somebody else comes 
along and tells us another. So there we are. That creates another 
difference here. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I think your lawyer could advise you on that without 
any difficulty at all, but I do not know the State law of Idaho. I do 
not know what the provision is as to common-law marriages. Some 
States recognize a common-law marriage and some do not. My State 
does not recognize a common-law marriage. Our sister State of South 

Carolina does recognize a common-law marriage. SoI think that your 
Sapcan could advise you as to the law of Idaho. I do not know what 
that would be. 

Mrs. Epmo. They evidently go by the State law, but if a Government 
official comes along and says one thing, we don’t know who to believe. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I would go to the man who knows. 

Mrs. Epao. Who would it be? 

Mr. Suvurorp. I think I would get a competent lawyer and let him 
tell me whether or not a common-law marriage is valid. 

Mrs. Epo. I am asking you for the benefit of those in the audience 
who might not know. 


Mr. Suvurorp. l-am not competent to advise you on Idaho law. I 
will tell you that. 

Mrs. Epmo. On this vocational training, I think there has been quite 
a misunderstanding especially among our veterans. A lot of them 
Jose out on their GI tr: aining because they did not know the time limit 
on the Korean GI and prev iously. 

Mr. Suvrorp. That is lack of information, and that is not limited 
simply to the Indians but applies to a great many of the white citizens. 

Mrs. Epmo. Hardly any here got any training under it. That age 

group that went to that war I think should be | given some sort of a 
vocational training, because most of that group is the group that runs 
around and drinks and it is their children they are having a lot of 
trouble with. 

Mr. Suvrorp. That is a little beyond the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee, the quest ion of the GI training. That has been established as 
the law for all GI’s, Indians, whites, Italians, anyone else. 
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Mrs. Epo. It has lapsed I know. 

Mr. Suurorp. It has lapsed and although Mr. Haley and I both 
are on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, nevertheless we are sitting 
now on the Indian Affairs Committee. But I do know that the time 
has expired, and it applies to Indians, Italians, Greeks, and anyone 
that was in the service. I do not know what the disposition of the 
Congress will be as to the extension of that period. It is still open 
for the Korean veterans, but for World War II veterans it has expired. 
There is some time on the GI housing. I think that runs out in 1958. 

Mrs. Epmo. That is another thing on loans now. The GI’s here on 
the Reservation, some of them were denied, I think, the use of GI 
funds here on the reservation. 

Mr. Suvurorp. That has been quite a controversy. Congress passed 
a bill this year to extend the time and put in more money for direct 
loans on the direct-loan program for GI’s. They increased the 
amount of the loan. It passed the Congress with the 41% percent 
interest rate still intact and was vetoed by the President. So we are 
now working under the old law which will expire in 1958. So the 
GI would have to come under that program regardless of what race 
he belongs to. 

What the disposition of the Congress will be as to that I am not in 
a position to state because it will have to go before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and be voted again in the Congress, and in my personal 
belief, although I have no reason for it, the law will be extended but 
the interest rate will be increased. I think that will be the disposition 
of the Congress regardless of the individual opinion as to whether the 
interest rates should be increased or not. Is that your understanding, 
Mr. Haley ? 

Mr. Hatry. That is my understanding. 

Mrs. Epmo. Having gone through the reservation and seen the dif- 
ferent homesteads, it makes you wonder when you see a white neighbor 
in the acreage beyond another Indian, why their buildings are run 
down. 

Mr. Suurorp. The white ones or the Indian ones ? 

Mrs. Epmo. The Indian ones. 

Mr. Suurorp. Maybe the white man just got out and did a little 
carpentry work around the home that the Indian did not do. I know 
at my house it needs some carpentry work out there, but I cannot even 
drive a nail straight. 

Mrs. Epmo. My old man can carpenter but hasn’t got enough money 
to go out and even buy drill with. Those of us that were—what do 
you call it? They screened us off because we were supposed to have 
more money or something. We are trying to build our homes and 
send our kids to school. We can’t even go to town to get a title 1-A 
loan to cover our buildings because we live on the reservation. 

Mr. Suurorp. I think there has been a curtailment of all of those 
loans recently because, you might say, the high-interest rates has 
made it undesirable for some of the loaning companies to make loans. 
I do not know your particular situation, but you might run into some- 
thing on heirship land that might have some effect. I would not 
know the particular situation. But there should be no difference. If 
you have title to the property and the proper credit rating, or a 
proper risk, the banks should make you a loan just the same as they 
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would anybody else. But I do know there has been difficulty in pro- 
curing FHA loans and other loans because the companies just have 
not been making the loans at this particular time. 

For several months the sailing industry seems to be suffering 
somewhat from that situation. 

Mrs. Epmo. On the medical end, since we are an incorporated tribe 
and according to Webster’s—I could read it. It is: “To share equally, 
to be incorporated.” | 

Mr. Suurorp. Not necessarily to share equally in an incorporation. 
An incorporation is just making a corporation which is just a third 
person, you might call it, that steps in there. It usually takes three 
to make a corporation. We agree to do certain things and we incorpo- 
rate. All that does is relieve us of personal liability and put the 
management of the affairs of the corporation in the hands of a board 
of directors. That board of directors can determine what should be 
done. ‘ 

Now if you should happen to have two shares and I should have 
one share, then you can outvote me and do what you want to do in- 
stead of what I want to do. 

But here as members, it is not as harsh as I have outlined it, be- 
cause what they usually do—the board of directors are your council— 
is meet and find out what each one wants to do, and they work in 
the best interest of all of them. But it does not mean equal shares for 
each individual. 

Mrs. Epmo. On our claims, I understand our medical program is 
going to be an offset of what they are giving us now. Is that true? 

Mr. Suurorp. I do not know. I am not advised on that. 

Mrs. Epmo. If we are shareholders in this corporation, why don’t 
they treat us all alike and give us, the few that they have screened 
off, the same share as the next person ? 

Mr. Suurorp. What do you mean by screening off ? 

Mrs. Epmo. There are a few individuals here they will not take 
care of medically. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Is that because of the competency of the individuals? 

Mrs. Epo. I am just as poor as the next person. 

Mr. Suurorp. I do not know that detail. 

Mrs. Epmo. Whether my face don’t hang right or what. That is 
what I think. 

Mr. Suurorp. We will look into that because I do not know the an- 
swer to that question at all. 

Mrs. Epmo. That is all I have. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

Mrs. Epmo. Thank you for listening. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you very much for talking with us. 

Mr. Hater. Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. Mrs. Teola Truchot. 


STATEMENTS OF TEOLA TRUCHOT AND EVA PHIPPENY, 
FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mrs. Trucuor. I am supposed to talk on credit to you, so our chair- 
man is here. I put my name down yesterday. So she will take my 
place. 

Mr. Hater. Come forward. Have you a written statement? 
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Mrs. Puipreny. Of what, please? 

Mr. Hater. Of what you are going to talk about. 

Mrs. Trucnor. We got something this morning. 

Mr. Hatey. I am trying to determine if you have a written state- 
ment or are you going to just speak to the committee ? 

Mrs. Trucuor. In the first place, we were told that certain: people 
were supposed to talk. 

Mr. Hatey. Certain people were. Who told you? 

Mrs. TrucHor. Yes, they were picked. And yesterday when we 
came to the meeting I came and asked you if anybody was allowed to 

talk, and you said yes, to put your name down, so that is what I done. 

Mr. Hatry. Fine. Now you are here, will you identify yourself 
for the record ? 

Mrs. Trucuor. Mrs. Teola Truchot, member of the Shoshone and 
Bannock Tribe. I live on the reservation at Fort Hall, Idaho. 

Mr. Hatey. And this lady? 

Mrs. Purereny. Eva Phippeny, chairman of the credit committee. 

Mr. Hatey. Do you reside here on the reservation ¢ 

Mrs. Purereny. Ido. Iama member of the Bannock Tribe. 

Mr. Hatey. And you are speaking on your own behalf or you repre- 
sent someone else ? 

Mrs. Puipreny. I represent the Credit Association of the Bannock 
Tribe. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. I want to warn the witnesses that 
we have 6 witnesses and we have approximately an hour and 15 min- 
utes. I would like for you to be able to present your matters to the 
committee, but we would like for you to be as brief as possible. 

Mrs. Puipreny. Will you let me ask a few questions first? What 
is this committee? Are they investigating Government reports or 
are they investigating tribal reports? Or who are you representing 
here and what kind of a committee is it ? 

Mr. Hatrey. This committee is the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
and it is here representing nothing other than asking the people to 
come here and present any problem that they think the Congress or 
this committee might be helpful on that you have here. 

Mrs. Purrreny. I have not received a letter like Mrs. Truchot. 1 
did this morning that the credit committee—what does this consist of, 
will you tell us? 

Mrs. Trucuor. It seems we are being called before the business 
council because we haven’t done our work riglit. I haven’t read it all. 
It was just handed to me a while ago. We have codes and bylaws and 
manuals and all kinds of circulars and policies and rules and regula- 
tions we are working under. We would like to know who is the head 
of it. Weare not beating around the bush or anything. We have gone 
to everybody to find out about this and that and evidently nobody 
understands the credit problem here. We would like something done 
about it. 

Mr. Harry. I am sure that I do not know. That is the reason the 
committee is here to try to find out something about your problems. 
This committee is willing to listen to any matter that you want to 
bring before the committee. 

Mrs. Puiereny. Shall we talk about delinquent loans? We have 
over $60,000 out in delinquent loans and it looks to us like all we will 
be able to collect is $20,000 of it. The security has all been sold. We 
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can’t find anything. By December 31, we made an estimate the tribe 
will be out a hundred thousand dollars because we have another $40,000 
coming in, and that is an awful lot of debt for the Shoshone Tribe to 
pay back to the Government. It is in a bad way. So after talking 
it over with Mr. Walker from Portland, the credit committee has 
drawn up a resolution closing the credit on the Shoshone-Bannock 
Reservation until some of these people’s delinquencies can be collected 
or they can go to foreclosure and whatever assets is left can be sold 
and the money put into our credit funds. 

It seems there is no one has time to go into the credit situation here. 

Now on May 17, we received a nice long letter from Ben Davis, our 
attorney, asking the credit department to see that he gets the follow- 
ing information for foreclosures. He wants a copy of the notes and 
mortgages and all payments made on the obligations, also a descrip- 
tion of property, location of the property and the place you desire or 
think is best to have the property sold. That was May 17, 1957. So 
far he has received nothing from the credit office. 

Mr. Harry. Who was the letter addressed to ? 

Mrs. Putpreny. Mrs. Phippeny, chairman of the credit committee. 

Mr. Harry. Noreply has been received ? 

Mrs. Purrereny. He has not received a certified copy so he can go 
ahead with these foreclosures. That is one of the reasons we are 
closing the department until some of these foreclosures can be taken 
care of. 

We have a letter from Portland from the area office, signed by Don 
Foster, advising us to go through our United States attorney to have 
some of these Indian boys put in the penitentiary for selling their re- 
payment cattle. So far we haven’t gone into it because we were wait- 
ing to see if there wasn’t a land sale or something of that sort that we 
might pick up some money, but so far we haven’t. So we will have 
to go into the repayment cattle list, which is a 150 head of the cattle 
that is lost, strayed, or stolen and charged to the—maybe I did not 
bring the information. Anyway it is charged to our borrowers, and 
they have sold their cattle and have no security left. 

Mr. Harry. Dr. Taylor has a question. 

Dr. Taytor. You said you were waiting to see whether there would 
be a supervised land sale so there would be some money, then you were 
going to assume the responsibility for those young men who had sold 
their cattle on which loans had been granted some time ago? 

Mrs. Puipreny. Yes. 

Dr. Taytor. The tribe was going to do that to bail these boys out 
and keep them from having to go to the penitentiary ? 

Mrs. Puirreny. That is right. 

Dr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mrs. Puirreny. Of course, there is not § any complaint against land 
sales, but it seems to me that is the only way that is going to keep out 
boys from the penitentiary for selling their property. Of course, in 
any credit organization everyone is blamed, particularly the people 
that are taking action on loans that are in default. We have received 
a lot of criticism particularly from one of the members of the council 
because we had to turn down his loan that he had no security what- 
ever, and his father and his mother would not cosign with him, for 
which we were sorry at the time. 

99029—58——6 
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Then it seems we are short of funds, very short. In fact, the tribe 
does not have any funds to put up for these foreclosures—as you all 
know, any foreclosure takes money—although it is right in our code 
of —— that the tribe will put up the funds. 

This [indicating] is our code of operation, you see. We operate 
under a code of operation that we try to follow very closely. It says: 

The tribe will employ adequate qualified clerical assistance in maintaining the 
credit records and prepare its reports to provide the chairman of the business 
council with information needed to make the annual report at the general 
meeting— 

And so on. We have not had enough clerical assistance to even file 
minutes of our meetings up to date. 

Mr. TuHomson. May I interrupt at this point ? 

Mr. Harey. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. Tuomson. In examining the statement presented to us yester- 
day by the tribal council, I found that the tribe had obtained from 
the United States Government for this loan program $307,770. Now, 
that was not tribal money, as I understand it, that was money that the 
Government made available to your loan committee. Is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. Puipreny. That is correct; I have the report here. 

Mr. Txuomson. In addition to that, the tribe has put into the pro- 
gram $48,438.55. 

Mrs. Puipreny. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. So you have total loan funds outstanding or in the 
bank, $356,208.55. If I understand correctly you testified as to the 
delinquencies here ? 

Mrs. Purpreny. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. Am I correct that as far as the Government is con- 
cerned they started this loan program and made it available? It was 
even part of the ID brand and all the things we were discussing yes- 
terday. 

Mrs. Puirereny. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomson. And, in effect, the Government has come in here and 
said to you, “You are going to run this program, but we are not going 
to make more money available to you. You are going to have to 
collect some of the money and make this a revolving fund so you can 
keep it turning over and over.” 

Mrs. Putereny. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomson. What is happening is that some of these people 
who are not living up to their responsibility to repay the loan are 
actually killing the tribal-loan program and are going to deny others 
the right to have an opportunity to get started. 

Mrs. Puipreny. Yes; particularly the people who have entered a 
complaint against the credit, committee, Laverne Lavatta and Law- 
rence Bagly. We have a report on Laverne Lavatta that he is re- 
ceiving outside credit. That, of course, will cause us to shut off his 
credit here. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not know them. I think your tribal com- 
mittee is doing a good job and you are going to find yourself com- 
mended instead of condemned. 

Mrs. Purpreny. I am sure we will when it is over. These reports 
come to us from the outside lending agencies that a good many of 
our borrowers are available for outside credit, and whenever they can 
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receive that outside credit we are ready to shut down here and let 
them expand in their own way. 

Mr. Tassie: The point I want to make: The next page of this 
report recommends about $2 million be added to this by appropria- 
tion to hike the funds that much, which would mean $4,000 loan 
per family unit here on the reservation. I want to emphasize this 
point for your help if I can: That if the people on this reservation 
will not cooperate with you in making the $300,000 that has already 
been available to you work for the good of the entire reservation by 
paying up their debt, by not selling their property, and so forth, 
vou cannot manage $2 million if you cannot manage $300,000. So you 
are killing the opportunity for the expansion of the credit program 
if they do not cooperate with you. 

Mrs. Purpreny. That is just what we tell them: How can they 
expect this program to go on if they do not come in and pay their 
bills. 

Mr. THomson. How can they expect us as Representatives, not only 
of our respective districts but of the whole country, to keep putting 
taxpayers’ dollars in this thing if we are just putting it down a dry 
hole, as they say in the oil business here. Because that is what we 
are getting if this money is not paid back. You are going to have 
to have their cooperation if this loan program works. 

Mrs. Purprpeny. That is right, or else shut down like we have 
done now. I do not know who asked for that. It says this is our 
code : 


The credit committee shall have full authority to act for the tribe in all 
phases of credit operation. 

We certainly did not ask for the $2 million. 

Mr. Tuomson. This is a harsh suggestion perhaps, but it does 
cost money to hire lawyers. When I was first starting out in the law 
business I used to take cases on a contingent fee basis. If I got you 
some money back, I got some money; if I did not, it cost you noth- 
ing. It looks to me like you are going to have to proceed on some 
basis like that to collect whatever of these funds are available. It 
would be unfortunate to have to put anybody in jail because they 
sold mortgaged properties, and it again would become an expense 
on the tribe to board them while in jail. 

But some way you are going to have to solve that. Again it gets 
back to the fundamental proposition that no matter how much money 
we put up or how much we try, we cannot help the Indian people of 
this reservation unless you cooperate with your credit committee, 
and tribal council to help yourselves and keep these funds that are 
made available turning over. Everyone that does not pay a loan 
denies a loan to the next man. 


I appreciate the time. 

Mrs. Putpreny. As I said before, we have a letter from Mr. Foster 
from the Portland office telling us we will have to do something about 
these delinquencies. We have started to, and you can see the re- 
sponse we get from the council and the people. We are practically 
discharged on our feet because we have to go to harsh measures, and 
the credit committee will have to and we are doing it. 

Mr. Troomson. I do not. want to take more time because a lot of 
witnesses want to be heard. I want to say to you, with some of the 
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good things the other Congressmen do and the few I do, we sometimes 
get the same story from home. 

Mrs. Putereny. Certainly. 

Mr. Tuomson. I think you have a problem and I certainly see it. 

Mrs. Purereny. We are going to collect some of these or find out 
the reason why they cannot pay them. 

Mr. Harey. That is fine. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mrs. Puipreny. It does. 

Mrs. Trycuor. I would like to get a word in here. 

Mr. Harey. Just a moment. Are there questions ? 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Trucuor. It is on a lot of people want to exchange their land. 
I have not heard anything about it. It never was brought up. Peo- 
ple that have inherited land would like to exchange for tribal land, 
and you cannot get your title for it and that is why all of this land 
is lying idle. Where we could trade among ourselves and get our 
full share of land, maybe we could go to farming. Too many of us 
have to go long distances to farm when we got | a little small piece 
over there in order to save our water rights. We would like some- 
thing done about that if you could. Ask who is supposed to give the 
titles out or something like that. That is part of our land lyi ing idle 
here. Then they holler about our water rights. We could use all 
of our water if we could get our land alt together. 

Mrs. Purereny. That takes up another subject. May I come back 
to credit a minute ? 

The gentleman over here tells me you have a statement on credit. 
That did not come from the credit committee. We haven’t even been 
consulted on this and didn’t read it so we don’t know what was in it. 
That is from Mr. Emerson, the loan examiner, not from the credit 
committee. This is our statement: The resolution closing credit until 
delinquent loans are paid. 

Mr. Hatey. Would you like to have that statement in the record? 

Mrs. Purereny. Yes; put it in. 

Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. Tuomson. I know you have devoted a lot of time and effort 
and thought to this, as is obvious from your testimony. I certainly 
commend you. But I would also say to you that the banker cannot 
close his door if I do not pay my loan, and I realize you have got to 
take strong measures. 

Mrs. Purpreny. We have to make time for our credit operations 
here to get these reports to our attorney, and that is the only way we 
can do it. From May until now they haven't received them. So we 
will stop until we can get our reports to him and we will have the in- 
formation he needs to go ahead with the collections. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am all for the Indians running their own show. 
You are doing a good job. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection the resolution adopted by the credit 
committee will be made a part of the record at this point in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the credit committee hereby suspend all further operation 
of the loan department insofar as the credit program of the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes of the Fort Hall Reservation is concerned ; and be it further 

Resolved, That no further loans shall be processed, made, or approved until 
the rescinding of this resolution by the committee. This resolution is adopted 
under authority of paragraph 8 of the declaration of policy and planning of 
operation, credit program, of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall 
Reservation, which declaration of policy was accepted and approved by resolu- 
tion 560, dated March 28, 1956, of the Tribal Council of the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes ; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution is adopted and the making of any further loans 
be discontinued by reason of the default of the following described loans: * 


C. F. loans declared in default 











Name le, F. loan} Amount | Name C. F. loan} Amount 
No. No. 

= a a ee ee 

1. James McGill, Jr____- 1597 | $1, 301.06 11. Duston Stone__...._____- 1752 $205. 62 

2. Doris Burnette -_- 1603 753. 56 ||} 12. Eugene Edmo-.-___----- 1782 1, 987. 11 

3. Alvin E. Bocy-- | 1686 3, 648. 55 13. Richard Burns_........-- 1810 | 12,494. 71 

4. Sylvester Jim_ 1709 | 2,536.83 |] 14. Lawrence Bagley. -.....- 1815 | 7,386. 60 

5. Calvin Snipe__.._. y 1744 900.00 || 15. Clifford 9 ee Gere 7 1844 6, 617. 09 

6. Louise Trouchot..-_-- 1761 698.39 |} 16. Clarence Dixey_-...-_---- 1848 423. 96 

7. Kelsey Edmo-_-_-__..--- 1643 | 2, 285.63 || 17. Levi Wildcat. ...........- 1897 | 2,479.05 

8. Alvin Buckskin_.... 1785 375. 00 | '—+ -- 

9. Dustin Stone. ____- 1676 | 3, 492.01 || Total... Wt... Ses | 48,012. 62 
10. Charles Yellowjohn..- 1752 | 427. 45 || 

| 
OCTOBER 2, 1957. Eva Y. PHIPPENY, Chairman. 


Mr. Harter. Are there any further Sree 

If not, thank you. 

(Commarrer’ Nore. —Subsequently, at ‘the request of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Mrs. Phippeny submitted 
the following additional statement to supplement her earlier 
remarks :) 

BLACKFOOT, IDAHO, December 12, 1957 
Re Bannock-Shoshone Tribes Credit on Fort Hall Indian Reservation, Report 
of Eva Y. Phippeny, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
(Attention: Mr. Taylor) 


Dear Mr. Taytor: The following is my report as you requested. 

I have had 14 years of experience in credit and loans, and I have served as 
chairman of the credit committee. Thus, I have had first-hand information in 
all branches of credit operations on the Fort Hall Reservation. 

The first week after my appointment as chairman of the credit committee 
was spent searching county records, and after that I spent a considerable 
length of time in studying the loan records and files, and I found what I call 
a “neglected mess.” The following are my findings: 

1. Chattel, livestock, and crop mortgages have repeatedly been filed without 
any attention first to the release of previous mortgages 

Mortgages have been filed years after being signed, and some of the interested 
parties have passed on before the filing. 

In this way Indian credit has been greatly damaged. Local banks and loan 
agencies, FHA, and PCA have checked files in the county offices and have found 
all the mortgages still in force and no satisfactions on file, and will not extend 
credit to Indians. 

2. We have a great many livestock loans where the security has all been 
sold or stolen. Releases are granted on mortgaged property because the loan 
examiner is not on the job. Permits to sell have been given by the loan exam- 
iner without a partial release of mortgaged property on file. 
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Example.—In one instance, Sylvester Jim’s loan was found in a delinquent 
status and out of 33 head of cattle given as security, only 6 head could be found 
on the cattle roundup. A permit to sell the 6 head was given to Sylvester Jim. 
The cattle were sold at the auction commission. The permit was examined and 
found to be signed by the loan examiner without the name of the tribe on it. 
Therefore, Jim spent the money and the loan examiner did absolutely nothing 
aboutit. In his mind it was a mistake to be forgotten. 

3. There has been no followup whatsoever on Indian loans. Security has been 
sold and machinery released by loan examiners without the cosigner’s consent. 

Example.—In one instance, a borrower has a cosigner but the loan examiners 
have given him a release of a combine, which he has taken and traded in on a 
new combine. He could not pay for the new combine and it was repossessed by 
the implement company. All this time the cosigner was not notified by the loan 
examiner. When the cosigner found out he went to the council to help him get 
the protection on his investment. The tribe will have to pay for this mistake 
and all the others made by the Bureau loan examiners. 

4. Our Bureau loan examiner Jens Anderson, processed and had aproved by 
the credit committee the loans to exceed the tribal credit fund by $8,000. I was 
serving on the tribal council at that time and this mistake by said loan examiner 
has caused much embarrassment to the council, as we had to telegraph and 
telephone to the officials in Washington, D. C., asking for an additional $80,000. 
which was granted the tribe. 

Jens Anderson was appointed to the position of loan examiner without previous 
experience in loans and credit. In every step he has been unable to carry on 
according to gutside credit associations. 

We have found that loan examiners are not bonded because they are Govern- 
ment employees. The Government loan examiners are not held responsible 
for any of the loans written by them even though they advise the credit committee 
to approve same. When things get into a deplorable condition as they have 
been on the Fort Hall Reservation the Bureau loan examiners just move on to a 
better position and the tribe is left with no way to collect these large loans.. 

I believe that all loan examiners should have at least 5 years’ experience in 
outside lending before becoming Bureau loan examiners. 

I believe the Indians need an educational program in the matter of credit. 
However, I do not believe it is the fault of the Indians or the tribe that our credit 
matters are in such a deplorable condition. The fault lies with the Bureau 
employees. The committee puts out productive loans and most of them are paid 
by lease rentals or land sales. 

Repetition of these errors can be avoided in the future by having qualitied, 
experienced help in making and following up all loans. 

Re proposed $2,000,000 fund 

Mr. Taylor asked us what we thought of the $2 million fund to be loaned by 
the Government to the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe. We believe it is very necessary 
that the tribe be granted this loan for two very essential purposes: 

One million dollars of this fund should be made available to restock the 
range with cattle, for the reasons (1) the cattle industry is about all the 
Indians are qualified, through experience, to engage in, and (2) they already 
have the range for the production of cattle. 

One million dollars of this fund should be used for housing, which is very 
badly needed by the Indian people. 

Money will have to be available for the processing of these loans for payment 
of experienced employees and other expenses and a followup made at least once 
or twice a year by an experienced adviser. 

We are in great hopes that the Senate and the House of Representatives will 
give this matter their most careful consideration, and will aid our tribe to 
become self-supporting and industrious people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Eva Y. PHIPPENY, 


Former Chairman of Credit Committee. 

Call the next witness, Dr. Taylor. 

Dr. Taynor. The next witness is Mr. Frank Wahtomy ? 

Mr. Hatey. We have an additional six witnesses. The Chair hates 
to do this, but I am going to be forced to limit these witnesses to 10 
minutes each. Dr. Taylor, I will ask you to keep the time. Then we 
will be able to try to get out of here on schedule. 
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I believe the next witness must speak through an interpreter. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK WAHTOMY, FORT HALL, IDAHO, AS 
INTERPRETED BY MRS. BESSIE JUDSON 


Mr. Harry. Would you state his name? 

Mrs. Jupson. Frank Wahtomy. 

Mr. Hater. He is a member of the tribe? 

Mrs. Jupson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. He resides here on the reservation ? 

Mrs. Jupson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hartey. You may pr oceed. 

Mrs. Jupson. He said what he wants to know is, he says, what you 
people came for: did you come here to talk to the whites or did you 
come to talk to the Indians? 

Mr. Hater. We came here to talk to both. 

Mrs. Jupson. He says: 

I don’t understand the English and I don’t speak the BPnglish language. I 
can’t read and write so I can’t understand what you people are talking about. 

Mr. Hatey. Tell him unfortunately, of course, we can do nothing 
about that because we do not speak his language. I would inform him 
that the committee would like to hear anything he cares to present. 

Mrs. Jupson. He says: 


We are all very poor here on the Fort Hall Reservation. None of us has any 
money stored in the bank. 

Mr. Harry. Let him continue. 

Mrs. Jupson. He says: 


Us Bannocks here. One reason we are going to sit tight on our reservation 
and we are not going to give any part of it away, the Bannocks here is making 
their living off from the reservation. 

He said that is one reason the Indians are all poor. He says he is poor. 
He said he had a voice when they bought up this phosphate area up 
here. He said he had a voice in it. He said when they come here to 
work that phosphate they agreed to pay the per capita payment that 

came from the royalty that came off from the phosphate, and he said 
he has not seenadime. Years have gone by and he still, he said, hasn’t 
seen income off from there. He said he would like for the council to 
fix it so they can get that money from the phosphate. He said he 
wants the council to do business in the right way and not go about it 
in a roundabout way. 

He said that two of the council members, Frank Parker and Vidal 
Ballard, they just came out and tell the nice things about us Indians, 
but they don't tell the truth about us. 

He said that his understanding was when he heard about this grant 
was being given out—lhe said he has some grandchildren and sons and 
di Lughters and when they give out the gr ant he come up to the agency 
and went to Vidal Ballard, he is on the « sommittee, and wanted to get 
grant to buy some clothes for the children, shoes, and he said he got 
turned down for he told him they wasn’t giving out any grant for that 
purpose. He said all that Vidal is telling you people is just some- 
thing nice. He doesn't bring out the facts. 

He said council members here when they have their meeting, they 
have their meetings, but he says they just have it here but they never 
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explain to us what their meeting is about. So he says we don’t know 
what is going on. 

He said this is the w ay he looks at it: All our tribal funds that come 
here into the office, he says, council is only members that is getting the 
benefit of this money that is coming in. He said they meet and ‘they 
are the ones that are spending all of this tribal money coming in. He 
said we don’t know what they are doing with it. 

He said there is one question he wants to ask about the Lemhi. He 

said he was Lemhi here at Fort Hall, and what he wants to know, did 
he get paid in full for his reservation or does the Government still owe 
him money for that reservation, and he said he want to find out from 
delegates whether he still has money coming from that reservation or 
not. 

Mr. Hater. Tell him the committee is not in a position to give him 
an answer to that. 

Mr. Tomson. May I interrupt to ask a question ? 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. Tuomson. Would you ask the witness which member of the 
council represents his district? I understand your council—— 

Mrs. Jupson. I left out what he said. He said there were some white 
people or neighbors told him they just got up and left their reserve 
tion and the Government didn’t pay him what was coming to him, that 
he still had a balance of some money coming from that reserv ation. 

Mr. Tuomson. I understand you elect your representative to the 
tribal council by district ? 

Mrs. Jupson. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Would you ask the witness which tribal council mem- 
ber represents the district he is from ? 

Mrs. Jupson. He has two council members in his district: La Salle 
Pocatello and Frank Parker. 

Mr. THomson. How many people from that district voted in the 
last election ? 

Mrs. Jupson. He said he doesn’t know how many voted for LaSalle 
Pocatello and he said he doesn’t remember the number that voted for 
Frank Parker. 

Mr. Tuomson. Did he vote in the last election ? 

Mrs. Jupson. He voted for Frank Parker. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all. 

Mr. Hatry. Is there any further statement he wants to make? 

Mrs. Jupson. He said that whenever there is delegates come here 
from Washington or any other delegates, he says they always just 
brought them Tight here to the agency and were alws ays taken to some 
of these that got good homes ‘and good farms. But he says the 
majority of us ‘Indians here are poor. He said if you would go and 
visit our homes. He says you don’t see no potato fields or beetfields 
or other kind of farming. He said the reason for that is because we 
are poor we can’t do our own farming. He said when the delegates 
come here they are always taken to the places where the best homes 
and best farms are. 

Mr. TuHomson. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. Tomson. In fairness to the council I think it should be stated 
that we were taken on a tour only yesterday that certainly did not 
go that way. We visited the home—I will not put the names in the 
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record—but we were taken to homes the exact opposite of what is 
described here. You can tell him that later on to save time. 

Mr. Hatey. Are there any questions ? 

Tell him the committee thanks him for being here. He seems to be 
a gentleman well in command of all of his faculties. I wonder how 
many years of age he is? 

Mrs. Jupson. He says none of you are as old as he is. He said you 
are just little boys. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Hatey. Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. Kenneth B. Reynolds. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Reynolds, will you state your full name, please? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. REYNOLDS, POCATELLO, IDAHO, 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHEAST IDAHO ROD AND GUN CLUB 


Mr. Reynoutps. My name is Kenneth B. Reynolds. I am a resident 
of Pocatello and I run a business in Chubbock. I am also president 
of the Southeast Idaho Rod and Gun Club. 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I want to state first that through my business trans- 
actions and dealing with the Indians I think I have as many friends 
with the Indians as any white person at Pocatello. I think I have 

roven myself time and time again to them, and I think a lot of them 
in will verify that statement. 

However, there is a situation that comes up in being president of 
the Wildlife Club. In March a year ago, I believe, through a court 
the Indians were restored the legal right to hunt and fish in our terri- 
torial waters. This treaty was called the Fort Bridger Treaty, and 
I believe it.was again ratified in 1898. 

Through this new hunting rights and fishing rights, the Fish and 
Game Department of the State of Idaho have found it almost impos- 
sible. They have let the thing go, trying to find the result, what will 
happens So far there have been a lot of claims and counterclaims. 
What it has amounted to, it has brought a lot of distrust between the 
Indians and the whites. 

It was brought about through the Government and past actions 
on their treaties that they have not lived up to and one thing or 
another, and the State of Idaho, especially the fish and game depart- 
ment, now is saddled with the situation. 

As far as us sportsmen are concerned and members of my club 
are concerned, we are not trying to deny the Indian the privilege of 
hunting and fishing. However, we went through it and tried to find 
some method where we could get to them and explain the conserva- 
tion of our wildlife which is in the United States today. 

As you gentlemen know, wildlife and the harvest of our wildlife is 
no different than, we will say, 10 acres of potatoes. You plant 10 
acres of potatoes and you will get a harvest off of that potato acreage. 
However, if you start in and pick the potatoes when they are little 
and go right on down through and don’t keep anything for seed, you 
are not going to have anything left. And that is just about the situa- 
tion we find ourselves in today. 

As an example—it will be denied and it will be argued—in the 
hills back at Pocatello, we had our game preserve. They started about 
40 years ago and built up an elk herd of about 1,100 elk. After a 
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few years they got down to where they maintained the herd of around 
500. Since this court decision, the conservative estimate is, I believe, 
last year there were 141 elk counted, and up there now they figure 
there are about 35 elk left. 

In the Salmon River this past year the State of Oregon was granted 
$2 million, the State of Idaho granted almost a million dollars to 
improve the salmon spawning areas in the Salmon area. Approxi- 
mately 50 to 60 percent of the salmon that come over the Bonneville 
Dam go up in this area to spawn 

Now the State of Idaho 5 years ago inaugurated a system of closing 
a part of that stream and allowing those salmon to spawn in there 
in order to migrate back down to ‘the ocean and 4 years later come 
back up. This: year is one of the first years that we have been priv- 
ileged to see the benefit of that type of a conservation measure. 
There were thousands of salmon caught up there this year, and the 
stream was closed, different spawning beds were closed. However, 
the Indians continued under their rights and privileges—we are not 
denying that—he continued to spear the salmon, get in there and mess 
up the “salmon beds. Ev ery time you step one ‘step you would kill 
thousands of salmon. So you see where it puts the fishing game de- 
partment with that kind of conservation. 

When it comes to trying to tell the Indians they are wrong, doing 
the wrong thing, that is where we are having our troubles. We do 
not deny “they have the privilege and did not try to tell them that. 

Howev er, like on the elk, I have seen the same situation on geese, 
which is the result of some of these young fellows that were in the 
Army that came out and have not been able to settle down yet. Some 
of these young Indian fellows just last winter—I might add, we have 
a treaty between Canada and Mexico on our ducks and ‘geese, and 
that treaty is lived up to pretty well with the exception right here. 
The season is limited. The time of season and limited time of hunt- 
ing hours and fishing hours. However, these young Indians in front 
of my bem of business and as drunk as a hoot owl were selling geese 
for a dollar a piece, and they had in their possession 57 geese that 
were killed at night on the reservation. On Indian lands I will 
admit. But if they would just stop to consider the money that is 
spent and the time that is wasted. 

Here about 10 years ago our ducks and geese in the United States 
were almost a thing of the past and through proper conservation 
methods it was brought up to the present level where our hunting 
of ducks and geese is plenty good. 

Now I don’t know hardly how to express myself in trying to tell 
these fellows that we don’t blame them; we know that is their privi- 
lege. What we blame is the United States Government in the way 
they have treated the Indians in their previous treaties and the way 
they have not backed up their claims ail romises. 

We cannot come to these Indians—we haves talked it over and come 


to the tribal council and said, “Here, we will promise you this and 
promise you that. ” 

They will say, “White man or pale face, we don’t believe any of 
your promises.” I don’t blame them, for the simple reason that 
promises in the past have meant very little to them. 
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In my place of business down there I do a lot of credit business 
with a lot of these Indians and I have found only one occasion have 
I ever been wrong in my credit dealing with the Indians. 

I might add that I let some of these Indians run up four of five 
hundred dollars—and I have some friends right here that will verify 
those facts—and I have always been paid. I ‘have never pressed them 
in any sense of the word for payment. 

When we had this credit business come up a little while ago, I may 
not know what it is, why these Indians haven’t paid their credit. 
But they sure paid me. When the checks don’t come in they have 
worried about it, and they have called up at the house at ary and 
said, “Bill, we got our money, come on down and get it.” 

At 11 or 12 o'clock at night. That has happened 2 or 3 times, 

I have found these Indians to be very honest in my dealings with 
them. As I say, I have stuck my neck out. Ifa certain Indian wants 
a little credit I have never inquired about his credit. If I looked at 
him and he looked like a good Indian, I have given him credit. In 
only one case in 5 years of doing business and lending quite a bit 
of the credit to them, have I been stuck. I have only been stuck once. 

Mr. Hatey. That is rather a remarkable record, better than the 
white. 

Mr. Reynotps. The Indian can be trusted. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvurorp. No questions. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Mr. Reynolds. 

Call the next witness. 


Dr. Taytor. Mr. Willie George. 
STATEMENT OF WILLIE GEORGE, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. Grorce. My name is Willie George. 

Mr. Hater. Are you a member of the tribe? 

Mr. Gzorce. A member of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe. 

Mr. Harry. Do you reside on the reservation ? 

Mr. Georce. I reside on the Fort Hall Reservation. 

Mr. Harey. You may proceed, Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. What I have to say before the committee is not much. 
We Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation, it seems like we are going 
to pieces, and all we have to have is more help to buy more land for 
our children that have no land, and we want better homes. I guess 
you have seen part of our reservation since you went through our 

reservation yesterday and seen part of our living conditions, I hope. 

I guess that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Hatey. All right, sir. 

Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any questions? 

Mr. Sxurorp. I want to thank him very much for his statement. 
We went through the reservation and we saw the conditions in some 
of the houses. 

I am sure we did see some of the best houses and we saw all classes. 
We appreciate your coming here and discussing it with us today. 

Mr. Hauer. Dr. Taylor has a question. 

Dr. Tayior. Mr. George, you speak very good English. Where 
did you learn your English ? 
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Mr. Gerorcr. At the first boarding school we had here on our 
reservation. 

Dr. Taytor. Did you go away to school, like Haskell or another 
Indian school away from home? 

Mr. Grorer. No. 

Dr. Taytor. At the time you were going to school, was special em- 
phasis given on speaking the English language ? 

Mr. Grorce. We had teachers to teach us to speak English. 

Dr. Taytor. Were they Indian teachers or non-Indian teachers? 

Mr. Grorce. English women teachers. 

Dr. Taytor. Were they Indian teachers or non-Indian teachers ? 

Mr. Grorce. I am kind of hard of hearing. 

Dr. Taytor. Were they Indian teachers or non-Indian teachers ? 

Mr. Grorcre. Non-Indian. 

Dr. Tayxor. I think you did a very fine job in learning English and 
in keeping it with you as long as you have. Thank you so much for 
speaking to us. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, Mr. George. 

Call the next witness. 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. Henry Woonsook wants to speak to us about 
irrigation. 

Mr. Hatey. State your full name and whom you represent. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY WOONSOOK, BANNOCK CREEK, FORT HALL 
RESERVATION, IDAHO 


Mr. Woonsoox. I am member of the Shoshone Tribe of Fort Hall 
Reservation from Bannock Creek. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Woonsoox. As [ listen to this hearing, I don’t see any farmer 
speaking on irrigation. As I had in my mind for a long time, ever 
since PMA started for the farmers—before I had a little income 
coming every fall so I could pay my credit business here. Ever since 
this PMA started on the counties they have shut down our crops. 
They only allow each person 15 acres, and up on my place I have about 
200 acres that could be farmed, and they allow me only 20 acres for 
1958 for wheat. Therefore, as I see it, there is no other way a farmer 
can pay his debts up whether he is white or Indian. 

But as I look upon the other farmers outside the reservation, they 
have farmed pretty near all the farming up there, 1,000, 2,000 acres. 
Us Indians we don’t farm that much. We only farm now about 20 
to 50 acres in wheat sometimes. 

I know one time I raised over a hundred acres and I didn’t know 
there was PMA coming up and nobody told me I will be penalized 
if I raise over my quota. But when harvest comes when [I sell my 
wheat to the market the wheat buyer told me that my wheat, most of 
it was hot. I imagine you know what that is—hot wheat. I had over 
a thousand bushels. 1 pay for the harvest, and the PMA took it all 
over, my wholecrop. There I was. I was in debt with the tribe and 
how could I pay them because the PMA took it. I imagine they are 
Federal Government. 

So when my tribesmen spoke none of them mentioned farming. 
Maybe they are not farmers like me. I wish you would go out to my 
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place yesterday. You could see my farmlands all lying idle. My dry 
farming, because I am afraid to farm it. They told me I would be 
penalized. So I don’t know. It is a situation and a problem on this 
reservation. I guess most farmers are in the same category as me. 
That is what I want to say. How could we pay our debts on our 
loans here? 

As you know, a few years ago, cattle prices were dropping, too, and 
I have a few cattle of mine on my loan, and I had to sell nearly half 
of my herds to pay for the loan. Now here they stated that my loans 
are delinquent. It is true; it is delinquent. Yes; I am one man the 
committee is going to foreclose. ITamoneofthem. There are several 
of them likeme. They are going to foreclose our credit. 

So our farming situation, I would say, has been taken away from us 
Indians, and the whites off the reservation are raising abundant crops. 
They are making money on the farming. Us Indians don’t. 

That is about all I have to say on the farming. 

Here is another situation: Up my way off the reser vation the white 
people have been taking some water from our creek to irrigate the 
meadows, and they have this water system, they have electricity, they 
havea water pump. I know several farmers up there using our water. 
[ just was wondering do they have water rights from our water. 

That is about all I could say. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any 
questions ? 

Mr. Suurorp. I have no questions. I want to commend the gentle- 
man for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Haxtey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Woonsoox. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. The next witness is to speak on housing, Harrison 
Baker. Is Mr. Baker here? 

Mr. Parker. I have an alternate there, if you wish to consider Vidal 
Ballard. 

Mr. Harry. All right. 

Mr. Parker. We are sorry Mr. Baker could not be here. There is 
illness in the family. 

Mr. Hatry. State your name and residence for the record. 


STATEMENT OF VIDAL BALLARD, FORT HALL, IDAHO 


Mr. Bauiarp. Vidal Ballard, Fort Hall, Idaho, Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribe. 

We have gone over this housing problem here and there, and we 
have our report on this. We have not got much time so I will just go 
over the main things. 

Mr. Haver. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bauarp. The housing situation on the reservation gives a truly 
appalling picture of poverty ; 70 percent of the homes consist of log 

cabins, almost all of which are 1 room, and the biggest part of them 
. ave dirt floors and no flooring and no furniture. The agency welfare 
officer estimiates that over 50 percent of all reservation housing facili- 
ties are unfit for human habitation. In half of the Indian. homes, 
such sanitary facilities as privies and safe drinking water are non- 


existent. The families habitu: ally take their water from such sources 
as irrigation ditches. 
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One-third of the Indian families receiving public assistance live 
in the Fort Hall townsite and the city of Blackfoot, while a few more 
live in Pocatello. 

Housing facilities available to them in these places are but little 
better than those available on the reservation. Almost all consist 
of cabins and shacks which rent from $15 to $45 a month. They do, 
however, have running water which makes them relatively attractive. 
Notably, the owners of such places cater almost exclusively to families 
and individuals receiving public assistance. 

Since the rent is included in the public assistance grant there are no 
difficulties involved in collection. 

This is a truly terrible indictment. The grievous health situation 
of the Indians, for instance, becomes much more understandable 
when we consider the inadequacy and overcrowding in the houses. 
Children raised in such environments start life with serious handicaps 
and the adults lead lives that are far from desirable. 

The tribal council should be authorized to develop a low-cost hous- 
ing project on the reservation from Federal Housing Administration 
funds as a rural slum relief project. This, if managed properly, 
could provide decent, modern facilities for some of our people as well 
as the aged and indigent. 

Over a 20-year period such a project would pay for itself. Even if 
it did not meet all the need, it would serve as an important educational 
tool in showing them what better housing facilities can do in better- 
ing our living conditions. 

That is another reason for some of our schoolchildren. I mean the 
dropping out of schools. They have no place to do their homework, 

lace to do their studying. They are all crowded in one log cabin 
with dirt floors, no furniture, and no decent ventilation. Our health 
problems come under that and our situation in housing here is very 
terrible. Like this agency welfare officer says, it is not fit for human 
habitation. That is our conditions. 

I think you have all of our report, and that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suurorp. No questions. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The last witness we have is Mr. Frank Parker. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF FRANK W. PARKER, CHAIRMAN, FORT 
HALL TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Parker. My name is Frank W. Parker. I am chairman of the 
Fort Hall Tribal Council, and I would like, if I have your permission, 
to say a few words on the feeling of the Fort Halli Indians on the 
point 4 program, and to make a br ‘ief summary of what we would like 
to have said to this committee. 

Mr. Hary.. You may proceed. 

Mr. Parker. I was very much interested in some of the statements 
that were made to the committee concerning the fact that many things 
that the council is domg are not made known to the people. This 
problem I know many organizations have to deal with, such as city 
councils, even the Congress of the United States. M: any of the peo 
ple wonder what the Congressmen are doing. 
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I should like to read a statement prepared by the Fort Hall Tribal 
Council on the point 4 program whieh was submitted to the Senate 
committee that was considering Concurrent Resolution No. 3, the 
point 4 program. This statement will illustrate some of the problems 
we have in connection with acquainting our people with what we are 
trying to do. 

A series of public meetings have been held on the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation, where the provisions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 
have been studied and discussed by the Indian people of this reserva- 
tion. It has been gone over sentence by sentence and paragraph by 
paragraph. It has been explained to the Indians in English and in 
the Bannock and Shoshone tongues, not once but several times. We 
believe the Indian people at Fort Hall understand this resolution 
better than any single proposal that has ever been presented to them. 

The Fort Hall people, who are so distrustful of any proposal made 
to them in view of past experiences, and who find it so difficult to fully 
understand any proposal made without having it explained to them 
again and again in their own tongue as well as in English, also have 
from experience finally come to understand the full implication of the 
termination bill. House Concurrent Resolution 108 passed in 1953. 

They have actually seen with their own eyes the shifting of various 
services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Government agen- 
cies outside the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. SuHurorp. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt there to make one 
statement ¢ 


Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina. 
Mr. Suurorp. You say: 


They have actually seen with their own eyes the shifting of various services 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Government agencies outside the- 
Department of the Interior. 

I think that has reference to the HEW taking over the health serv- 
ices of the Indians. That was done, as I remember it in the testi- 
mony to Congress, because of the fact that the Indian Bureau did not 
have sufficient number of doctors or nurses, and that some of the tribes 
were isolated, and that the young doctors would not go into the Indian 
tribes because they were isolated and did not have the facilities to 
perform the service they knew was required, and they could not get 
the experience they wanted in the treatment of patients. It was be- 
cause they were having to borrow doctors in the Indian Bureau from 
the Public Health Service that that change was made. It was for the 
betterment of the service that was to be rendered. ‘That was the intent 
and purpose of the legislation—to help the Indians to procure better 
medical service that could not be given by the Indian Bureau, regard- 
less of the amount of money that might have been expended, because 
the doctors would not go to the isolated reservations. And you had 
to have it all under one act. 

I think you will find that was the reason for the shifting, and it was 
not anything to injure or hinder or hamper the Indian, but it was the 
idea of the Congress it would better the status of the Indians. 

Thank you for the interruption. I thought right at that point I 
would let you know why that particular thing was done. I do not 
know if you have referred to any other w ithdrawal but that particular 
question as to the doctors. 
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Mr. Parker. Congressman Shuford, if I may say a word about that, 
we have told you earlier in our testimony here that the increased health 
program at Fort Hall is something that we are very much pleased 
over. We think that where the Indians have the opportunity to choose 
the doctors and hospitals and where all of them that need help can get 
help, that is a wonderful thing. 

But at the time the measure was considered before the Congress 
these Indians were not consulted too much, that is, there was not time 
to ask every Indian in the United States what he thought about it. 
It was something new to them. They did not understand it. They 
were afraid of it. I think you can understand that. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes, I can understand that. 

Mr. Parker. This is one thing, however, that has proven to be good, 
I believe. 

Mr. Suvrorp. I think it has worked out all right. 

Mr. Parker. But there have been other changes, each one of them 
which the Indian people have looked at with a doubt in their minds— 
is this something new that is going to cause additional harm perhaps? 

Maybe we are wrong, but we believe that many of these things that 
are happening in the best judgment of the Congress, and many of the 
things that are being done by the Department of the Interior are being 
done under the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 108, which 
policy is to terminate services as quickly as possible. 

May I continue? 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes, I just wanted to bring out that one point. 

Mr. Parker. The Indians at Fort Hall have seen with their own 
eyes the shifting of various services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to other Government agencies outside the Department of the Interior, 
.the gradual lifting of the bars allowing their trust lands to be sold out 
from under them, and most important of all they have seen the retir- 
ing attitude of the Bureau who have assumed the attitude of sitting 
back and letting the Indian drift along without technical and legal 
aid and counsel, without adequate credit facilities, without assistance 
in consolidating individual land holdings, without planning and other 
assistance so sorely needed by a backward people if they are to begin 
that difficult climb upward in this highly competitive world in which 
' they live. 

The Indian people at Fort Hall endorse Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 and deeply appreciate the opportunity to be heard prior to the 
enactment of this proposed act. They did not have that opportunity 
prior to the enactment of House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

We see in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 the opportunity to study 
and analyze our own problems and requirements with the aid and as- 
sistance of technical and legal personnel—just as we have seen in this 
report—with the assurance that we will not be “sold out” in the mean- 
time and knowing that the way is cleared for putting such a plan in 
actual operation if it is agreed by all that the plan is proper and just. 

We see also where here would be the beginning of a policy that would 
perhaps serve to erase that mistrust in the hearts and minds of the 
Indian people which has built up over the years. 

We believe that passage of Resolution 3—and I am reading from 
an official statement of the Fort Hall Business Council—would be evi- 
dence that the Congress is willing to fulfill its obligation to carry out 
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the purposes and intent of the original treaties and agreements with 
the Indians while the Indians still retaim possession of at least a por- 
tion of the trust lands covered in their treaties. It would be evidenee 
that the Congress has a conscience. 

In view of the foregoing, and under the authority of the mandate 
of our people, the Fort Hall Business Council did on May 7, 1957, 
pass Resolution No. 770 (copy of which is attached) endorsing Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 3, and does hereby urge its passage. 

Perhaps that is sufficient for the feeling of the Fort Fall people 
on the point 4 program. 

May I invite your attention to the fact that the Fort Hall Business 
Council, in using the funds which are available to them, have in this 
fiscal year 1958 approved and are working under a budget that con- 
sists of a total of $264,924, composed of law and order, $13,476; tribal 
administration, $74,344; purchase of Indian allotments, 975.718; 
and the tribal credit program this year, $101,386. That total is 
$264,924. 

. The estimated income for this year is $208,900, or a deficit of some 
$58,000. 

This means, gentlemen, that the tribal council is dipping into its 
reserves which it has for the last 2 or 3 years in an attempt to carry on 
the responsibilities which it faces today. This cannot te allowed to 
continue. 

I may also say that in the attempt, in the strong attempt the council 
has made to retain this land in Indian ownership, they have spent 
tribal funds obtained principally from the rights that are paid on 
the | pe mining. Since 1954, a total of 4 years, they have pur- 
chased about 5,700 acres of land at a cost of approximately $252,000. 

This, then, portrays a picture of a tribal council and an Indian 
people spending all of the money that they have in an attempt to hold 
the fort together. 

Mr. Suvurorp. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt again ? 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Suvrorp. You purchased land at $75,000. What has happened 
to that land and from whom did you purchase it? This is just for 
my own information. 

Mr. Parker. The land was purchased from individual Indians who 
desired to sell their land and use the money. The purchase program 
of the business council has been under a memorandum agreement estab- 
lished several years ago, 1947, I believe, in a program called the land- 
enterprise program, which states that the land purchased by the tribe 
cannot be assigned or sold to an individual Indian; it cannot be resold 
to an individual Indian, but it must be farmed or leased, presumably 
for a long enough period to recover the investment. 

Mr. Suurorp. In other words, that becomes tribal land entirely ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Suvrorp. It is not subject to allotment or disposition by the 
tribal council ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Do you know in acreage how much land you pur- 
chased in the last year or the period of time covered by the 75,000? 

Mr. Parker. How much acreage? 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes. 


99029—58 
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Mr, Parker. In 1954 we purchased 1,940 acres; in 1955, 11,936 acres; 
in 1956, 983 acres; in 1957 to date, 836 acres; for a total of 5,700.since 


1954. 


Mr. Suurorp. Thank you very much. That was the point I wanted 


to bring out. 


(Subsequently the area director provided the subcommittee with the 
following data concerning recent land transactions on the Fort Hall 


Reservation :) 


Compilation of land transactions from June 1955 through October 1957 


Certificates of competency : 
Allotment 1354-Gr ~..-_--- 
Allotment 78—-A_--~.-.---- 
Allotment 1434___-_.---_ 
Allotment 91... -_ 
Allotment 1476_...-------- 
Allotment 147_-_-_-------. 
EIT Bhs ccctmanectes 


F trae be 


1 Off reservation. 
? On reservation. 
Sales to the Shoshone-Ban- 
nock Tribes, Inc.: 
f=: 
Allotment 1773__-------_ 
Allotment 1492__--______ 
Allotment 329_-....---__ 
Allotment 908_......_.- 
Allotment 58244-..-..-- 
Allotment 522_._.______. 
Allotment 53824%4-Gr______ 
Allotment 1004-Gr______- 
Allotment 1005... 
Areounment Go........0c0 
Allotment 286—-Gr___--_ 
Allotment 1123-Gr__-_-_- 


1. Fort Hall project: 


A. Farmed by Indians (not leased) 
B. Farmed by Indian lessees 


2, Minor units: 


A. Farmed by Indians (not leased 
B. Farmed by Indian lessees 


C. Non-Indian lessees 


Acres | Sales to non-Indians: 
160. 00 PTOCTINE, BD cce ib ermeminaiens 
180. 00 Allotment 69_..-.-.._-___ 
20. 00 ae ht 
4. 03 Allotment 70_.....-.--__._ 
80. 00 Allotment 60_..-...------- 
80. 00 EGS ck chowenene 
80. 00 Allotment 614_..._-_---___ 
804. 03 T RPA a 
Sales to the Shoshone-Ban- 
Acres nock Tribes, Ine.—Con. 
20. 00 Allotment 1144--________ 
20. 00 Allotment 697......__-__ 
20. 00 Allotment 61—A_________ 
20. 00 Allotment 1612-Gr______ 
20. 00 Allotment 148__--...____ 
20. 00 Allotment 165_.......-- 
20. 00 Allotment 527_._........ 
60. 00 Allotment 1791-—Gr______ 
60. 00 Allotment 879_...__.___ 
80. 00 Allotment 1123_-..--.___ 
20. 00 
63. 32 SS Gracie aii a 
160. 00 


Land use, 1956 


Gs; Tien Tmiien VReMNeGos Geos eee 
D, Others (off reservation) 


Acres 


b 
+ 
& 


S385 


3883 
BSSSSSE 


g 
g 


20. 00 


9, 356 
16,076 
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Mr. Parker. Now for the concluding statement. 

The Fort Hall story has now been told. From it we of Fort Hall 
can draw some conclusions. We know that at almost every point we 
must improve. Everywhere our need is for something more or some- 
thing better. Basically we are sound, for we have good people and 
valuable resources with great potentials. To reach the goals which 
we see clearly before us we need time. Second, we need congressional 
support and understanding. Third, we need a more flexible and sym- 
pathetic attitude in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Finally, we need 
a new determination in our people, a conviction that we can help our- 
selves, that we can better our own conditions, and that we must from 
within ourselves provide initiative and motive power. We must be- 
lieve in ourselves. 

In this report we have pointed out many of the practical problems 
which confront us. Many of these problems require money. Some of 
them may require new legislative authority. We need to raise the 
economic level of our people so that they may have a better life. We 
need to organize our economy. We should develop our land resources. 
We shoud have a survey of our physical resources, including possible 
industrial sites. We must face the heirship problem, doing what we 
can by adding personnel to function under existing law, and then ob- 
taining new legislation, if necessary, to provide money and new pro- 
cedures as these are needed. Without depriving the individual owners 
or heirs of their legal rights, we should provide for the tribe a prefer- 
ential right to buy ent to protect the common interest of the tribal 
group. e need enlarged credit, for housing, for setting up Indians 
in business, in farming, in cattle and sheep raising, and in any other 
occupation for which they may be suited or trained. 

On the human side we need better schools, and we need funds for 

ants and loans to students to go beyond the grammar grades and 

igh school into advanced institutions, colleges, business schools, voca- 
tional schools, and professional schools. We need to create oppor- 
tunities for our young people. We should have a recreation center, 
and = should seek in every way to develop leaders among our young 
people. 
inally, we are convinced that the time is here when there must be 
a new statement of Federal policy toward Indians, if we are to reach 
the goals we have set. Termination at the earliest possible date is not 
a goal. It may be the end product of a program which will lift the 
American Indians, and we have in mind especially the Indians of Fort 
Hall, to the educational and economic level of their neighbors. When 
that time comes, termination will not be a threat or a bugaboo. 

The Congress should pass Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 or some- 
thing like it, regardless of what name is tagged to it. We have com- 
plete confidence in the intention of Congress to deal fairly with us, 
and to pass only legislation which it believes to be in our best interests. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. 

Are there questions Seen any member of the committee ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this statement: 
I do not have any questions I want to ask Mr. Parker, but I do want 
to express deep appreciation for the character of the hearings and 
the interest of the people and the cooperation we have had since 
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We nuve veen here and the courtesy that has been extended to the 
members of the committee. 

I appreciate them very much on my part and I am sure the rest of 
the committee does. I have enjoyed my stay here very much. I have 
learned a great deal. Although I may not look like I have, never- 
theless, I have gotten a great deal from the hearings here. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Thomson. 

Mr. TuHomson. I ae associate myself, Mr. Chairman, with the 
remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina, and just say “Thank 
you.” 

Dr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that two items be 
placed in the record. I think they will help us in our deliberations. 
One is a statement of the current assets of the tribe. No doubt they 
have been listed in Mr. Parker’s report, but we have not had them 
presented formally. I think it would likewise be interesting and 
desirable to have a list of those assets as of 1947 so that we could see 
how they have changed over a 10-year period from 1947 to 1957, if 
they have. 

Secondly, I am reading from a statement submitted by the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes, Inc., at Senate hearings on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 3 in Washington, D. C., on May 10, 1957, and found on page 
58 of the Fort Hall story: 

The gradual lifting of the bars allowing their trust lands to be sold out from 
under them. * * * 

I think it would be very helpful.to the committee if we could have 
1 or 2 case studies in which those bars were lifted which would indicate 
the method that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has used. I think it 
would be helpful for us to have Mr. Parker submit case studies. Then 
we will turn around and ask the Bureau of Indian Affairs to make 
a statement on those instances also. 

Mr. Hater. Would you furnish the requested information, Mr. 
Parker? 

Mr. Parxer. I would be glad to, with this statement: I think you 
will find that the Indian Service and the Fort Hall Business Council 
are in accord on this land-sale business in that they understand each 
other and they understand each other’s position. We will be glad to 
furnish these statements. 

Mr. Hater. We will be happy to receive them. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

(Commitrrre Nore: Not received as of February 20, 1958, although 
requested by letter of November 25, 1957.) (See p. 106 for informa- 
tion supplied by Bureau of Indian Affairs). 

Mr. THomson. Just so the record can show it and to remind these 
people of the wonderful opportunity they have, I would like the 
record to show that the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, if the 
lands are operated by Indian operators, pays no operation and main- 
tenance costs. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. I would point out that this is 1 of only 2 projects, 
as I was advised yesterday, in the entire United States in which 
that is the case. That is in the way of incentive. If the other 


— can pay for it at $6 per acre for water charges, you should 
ave that much more profit. 
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Mr. Hatey. Thank you for that observation. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to express the appreciatior 
of the committee for the cooperation and kindness we have received 
both from the Indians, the Indian employees, and the non-Indians 
while we have visited here on your reservation. 

With that statement, thank you again. We are very happy to have 
been here, and the meeting is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

(Commitrrre Nore.—Subsequently the Bureau of Indian Affairs, at 
the request of the committee, submitted the following statements of 
appraisal of The Fort Hall Story :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 30, 1957. 
Hon. James A. HAatey, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hater: The Fort Hall Story presented to your committee by the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes emphasizes the need of the tribes and their members 
for financing. We agree with the tribes that financing is needed by these Indians, 
the same as any other people. The Secretary’s annual reports of credit trans- 
actions to the Congress beginning with that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, as required by the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470), have emphasized 
this need. 

In many respects, however, the story gives an erroneous impression of the 
Bureau’s credit program and the policies being followed, Which we would like to 
correct. 

The Bureau’s credit program places primary emphasis upon helping Indians 
and Indian organizations obtain justified financing needed to promote their eco- 
nomie development from the same institutions that are financing other citizens. 
Secondary emphasis is placed upon financing through the Bureau. Generally, 
loans under the Bureau’s program are approved only to applicants unable to 
receive financing elsewhere, and only provided there is a reasonable expectation 
that the loans can be repaid. A survey team which studied the Bureau’s credit 
operations in 1953 reported : 

“The survey team endorses the following statement of policy from the annual 
credit report for the fiscal year 1953: 

“Indians require financing to develop and utilize their resources both physi- 
caland human. The credit program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is designed 
to assist them in obtaining needed financing. Continuing efforts are being made 
to acquaint lenders in the areas in which the Indians live of their need for 
financing, and the security they may offer for loans. 

“Indians are encouraged to seek credit assistance from the same institutions 
that serve other citizens * * *.” 

As a result of this policy, the economic activities of Indians are probably more 
adequately financed, and more sources of financing are now available to them, 
than at any time in their history. 

It is difficult to compile information on the amount of financing Indians re- 
ceive from customary financial institutions because so many of them now deal 
on the same basis as other citizens. As nearly as can be ascertained, however, 
the amount of ‘such financing increased from an estimated $22,315,000 at the 
close of the calendar year 1952 to an estimated $59,424,900 in 1956. 

During this period, financing through the Bureau also increased, i. e., from 
$22,717,974 at June 30, 1953, to $30,344,983 at June 30, 1957. This increase of 
nearly 34 percent was accomplished without additional appropriations for loans. 
The cash balance of the revolving fund established by the acts of June 18, 1934 
(25 U. S. C. 470), June 26, 1936 (25 U. S. C. 506), and April 19, 1950 (25 U. S. C. 
631), as amended and supplemented, also increased from $4,014,821 in 1953 to 
$7,945,383 in 1957. This was made possible by the policy of requiring tribes 
with funds of their own available for credit purposes to use their own money 
before loans from the revolving fund are approved. The amount of tribal funds 
used to finance Indians increased from $9,704,611 in 1953 to $21,875,815 in 1957. 
In 1953 about 49 percent of financing through the Bureau was with tribal funds 
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and 51 percent with revolving funds. In 1957 about 73 percent was with tribal 
funds and 27 percent with revolving funds. 

The cash Ralahoe of the revolving fund is mentioned on pages 22 and 32 of 
the story, apparently to illustrate that funds are available to make additional 
loans to the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. The balance is referred to as “idle.” 
The revolving fund is not idle. During 1957, commitments for loans totaling 
$3,864,174 were made. This amount has been exceeded in only 1 year (1950) 
since the first appropriation was made for the fund in 1936. During 1950, certain 
capital investments were being made, which do not need to be repeated each 
year. At June 30, 1957, there were unadvanced commitments against the cash 
balance totaling $2,642,662. By legislation, the use of $1,832,445 of the cash 
balance is restricted to loans in Oklahoma, exclusive of Osage County, and 
$904,523 is available only for loans to Navaho and Hopi Indians and organiza- 
tions of these Indians. 

The policy on loans from the revolving fund is: 

“Loans from the revolving fund will receive consideration where a need for 
the loan is demonstrated, and where financing and funds are not otherwise avail- 
able, and where the loans can be made on a sound basis.” 

Although the story emphasizes the need for additional financing, examination 
of the balance sheets of the tribes shows that at the close of each of the past 
5 fiscal years the tribes were WHERTAPE sizable cash balances: 





Land purchase and 
Cash available adjustment enter- 





for relending prise, cash bal- 
| ance 
2688.. ...... : a4 wd Fida hgh baa tebintataceedde j ‘ $109, 791. 73 $144, 336. 65 
1954... ‘ a ett dconiteds | 75, 557. 72 112, 376. 44 
1955. - . “* sapidiliceii eaten 5, 655. 32 67, 859. 22 
1956 _ _ SaDUS.. 524. [east bbes 8300 oes 2 oak dks tiie , : } 93, 621. 88 116, 616. 14 
1957 _ . gash . ad ee ee en eee 47, 690. 23 | 76, 501. 41 


These tribes have been conducting credit operations since 1937 when the 
first loan from the United States received approval. At June 30, 1957, a total 
of $567,770 had been borrowed, $260,000 repaid, and the unpaid balance was 
$307,770. The first installment on this debt is due in 1965, and the balance 
is repayable in installments through 1971. A total of $125,000 of the unpaid 
balance bears interest at the rate of 1 percent per annum, and $182,770 bears 
2 percent interest. In addition to these borrowed funds, the tribes are using 
$98,438.55 of tribal funds for credit purposes, of which $50,000 has been advanced 
to the tribal land purchase and adjustment enterprise. The tribes also borrowed 
887 head of cattle from the United States for the purpose of relending to mem- 
bers, repayable “in kind.”” At June 30, 1957, 239 head remained unpaid. The 
tribes have discontinued making “in kind” loans. 

The statements on pages 30-33 of the story indicate that large losses may be 
suffered on loans made by the tribes. The tribes’ credit program has not always 
been conducted satisfactorily, but present indications are that undue losses 
will not be suffered. At times there have been far too many delinquencies, 
action against unsatisfactory borrowers sometimes has been unduly delayed, 
and far too many small “convenience” type or operating loans have been made. 
Losses, however, have been kept low. 

The act of June 18, 1934, establishing the revolving fund authorized loans: 
““* * * for the purpose of promoting the economic development of * * * tribes 
and of their members.” 

It is doubtful whether some of the loans the tribes have made were strictly 
in accordance with the purposes for which the revolving fund was established. 
As an example, through June 30, 1952, the tribes had made 1,606 loans to in- 
dividuals, the average size of which was about $477. The same members were 
coming back year after year for loans. Although the loans eventually were 
repaid, some of the financing probably could have been obtained from other 
sources. Some of the loans made probably did not assist in the economic re- 
habilitation or development of the borrowers. 
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Bureau employees have worked with the tribes continually to improve credit 
operations. The tribes were urged to concentrate their activities on the larger 
“rehabilitation” type loans, defined by the Bureau’s Manual as: 

“* * * a productive loan to finance an enterprise of an individual borrower 
which will provide sufficient income to furnish the borrower with a reasonable 
standard of living and repay the loan over a reasonable period of time.” 

The manual further explains: 

“By concentrating on ‘rehabilitation’ type loans credit administration can be 
greatly simplified. Ten loans of $10,000 each can be followed up with com- 
paratively little difficulty. On the other hand, 1,000 loans of $100 each require 
the same amount of money but would present a very difficult administrative 
problem. The former, in the long run, probably would result in much more 
benefit to the Indians.” 

By 1953, the average-size loan made that year increased to $1.356. By 1954 
the average was $1,281; 1955, $1,985; 1956, $2,968; and 1957, $5,018. 

The Bureau’s efforts to assist the tribes improve their credit operations re- 
sulted in the adoption of a declaration of policies and plan of operation by 
Council Resolution 560 of March 22, 1956. This document places responsibility 
for tribal credit activities on a credit committee of three members selected by 
the business council, and gives the committee full authority to act for the tribes 
in all phases of their credit operations. It provides that: 

“Loans will be made for the purpose of raising the social and economic status 
of members of the tribes to a point where they can look to the same sources of 
financing as are looked to by other citizens. Loans may be made only upon 
determination that repayments can be made, based upon accepted credit analyses. 
Except for short term, fully secured loans and loans for the purchase of land, 
for land improvements, for the purchase, construction, or repair of homes or 
other buildings, and for educational purposes, the tribes’ agree to make only 
rehabilitation type loans.” 

These tribes have made a total of 1,864 loans of $1,467,233.16 to individuals 
since starting credit operations. Repayments of $1,133,796.88 have been made 
and $814.30 charged off on 1,761 loans. At June 30, 1957, $332,621.98 was unpaid 
on 103 loans. Of these, 17 with an unpaid balance of $46,737.02 were in process 
of liquidation at the close of the year. The tribes’ credit committee followed 
sound credit procedure in declaring these loans in default, and its actions were 
essential to protection of the tribes’ interests in the loans. Each loan was 
considered very carefully and default action was taken only where the need 
therefor was clearly indicated. Action on 9 loans was taken at a meeting 
October 26, 1956; on 2 loans, January 2, 1957; and on 1 loan each at meetings 
held March 20, March 27, April 3, May 3, May 28, and May 31. The loans being 
liquidated were made in the following years: 





Number| Amount of | Balance un- 











Year made of loans loans paid, June 30 
1957 
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57, 949. 03 46, 737. 02 


Athough the tribes may suffer some losses on these loans, the amount prob- 
ably will not be excessive. The tribes have established a reserve for doubtful 
accounts of $13,035.30 and have a surplus working fund of $17,554.32 created 
from credit operations. ‘Thus, losses of $30,589.62 could be suffered before 
capital would be impaired. Indications are that losses will be far less than 
this amount. An additional loss may be suffered on a loan that was current 
at the close of the fiscal year, but which was not in good condition, The loan 


involved is the largest ever made to an individual member of the tribes, 
$40,176.82. 
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The amount loaned to individual members by these tribes has increased each 
of the past 5 years: 











Loans made Charged off Paid Unpaid 
Num- Amount Num- | Amount | Num- Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber ber ber ber 
| 
Total through 
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Additional: 
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eth. s. 25001 1, 864 | 1, 467, 233. 16 7 814.30 | 1,754 | 1, 133,796.88 | 103 | 332,621.98 





This increased activity is due, in part, to lack of success in opening up 
customary channels of financing for these Indians. Efforts in this direction at 
Fort Hall have not been as successful as in other areas. 

The policy on loans to individuals is, “* * * to approve loans to any Indian 
legally eligible for the loan who cannot obtain financing elsewhere, and to 
assume greater risk than is assumed by the usual commercial lender, provided 
there is a reasonable expectation that the loan can be repaid.” 

The role of the Bureau in acting upon applications is discussed on pages 
30 and 31 of the story. All applications must be acted upon and recommended 
for approval by the authorized tribal officials before any Bureau official may 
take action thereon. A Bureau official may disapprove an application recom- 
mended for approval by tribal officials, but he cannot approve an application 
which has not received favorable tribal action. 

During 1956, a tribal delegation visited Washington and discussed two pro- 
posed applications for loans from the revolving fund, (1) $1 million to enable 
the tribes to purchase lands and take title thereto in the name of the United 
States in trust for the tribes, and (2) $1 million to enable the tribes to make 
loans to members. 

The chairman was advised by letter of April 20, 1956, that a loan to the 
tribes to purchase land and take title in the name of the United States in trust 
for the tribes could not be approved. If applications of all tribes desiring 
loans for this purpose were to receive approval, it would take many times the 
amount of the total revolving fund. If a loan were to be made to the tribes for 
this purpose, much of the land purchased probably would be leased to non- 
Indians, which would not be in accordance with the purposes for which the 
revolving fund was authorized. Article VIII, section 2 of the tribes’ constitu- 
tion provides that no part of tribal lands may be mortgaged or sold. Thus, 
the lands purchased with the loan could not be given as security for the loan, 
nor could they be levied upon in the event of default. Tribal lands may be 
leased Only by the business council with the approval of the Secretary. Thus, 
difficulties might even be experienced in levying upon the income from the 
lands purchased with the loan. 

From January 1, 1954, to October 18, 1957, the tribes purchased 75 tracts of 
land from members for $256,039.98. During this period, total income to the 
tribes from these purchases was $10,442.57. About 44 percent of these tracts 
produced no revenue for the tribes in 1957 and it is reported that no revenue 
has been received by some of the tracts since they were purchased. A loan 
of $1 million on the basis of this record would be difficult to justify. 

The delegates did not present data to indicate that the tribes had need for 
ar additional $1 million for relending to members. They were informed, how- 
ever, that if the tribes had need for additional funds for relending to members 
who were unable to obtain financing from the same credit channels serving 
other citizens, and if the loans could be made on a sound basis, additional appli- 
eations could be presented, and probably would receive favorable consideration. 
Shortly before the visit of the delegates an additional loan of $75,000 had been 
approved. After their return to the reservation an additional loan of $85,000 
was requested, which likewise received approval. 
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On page 32 of the stery the statement is made that “The Bureau will not 
lend money to buy land * * *.” This is not entirely accurate. Our letter of 
April 20, 1956, advised the chairman of the policy which is: 

“Loans to tribes for relending to individuals for the purchase of land will 
receive consideration, provided the application shows that the individual bor- 
rower will operate the land. Loans will not be approved to individuai Indians 
to enble them to purchase land which will be used by non-Indians.” 

The development of a declaration of policy and plan of operation for the 
tribes’ credit operations was the result of a long series of negotiations with 
tribal officials, and it should prove of assistance in placing tribal credit opera- 
tions on a sounder basis. As time goes on, undoubtedly ways will be found to 
improve certain procedures covered by the declaration which can then be modi- 
fied. Since the declaration has been in effect, tribal credit operations have 
shown considerable improvement. 

As has been stated above, the Bureau has not been as successful in assisting 
members of these tribes obtain financing through ordinary commercial channels, 
as it has been in some other areas. The reasons for this lack of success are 
many, and some of them have been beyond the control of these Indians. As an 
example, the Secretary issued regulations authorizing approval of mortgages of 
trust or restricted lands of individual Indians as security for loans on September 
22, 1951. In some States, Indians experienced little difficulty in obtaining loans 
secured by such mortgages. In other States, and particularly in the Pacific 
Northwest, applications were disapproved because the title insurance companies 
refused to insure the lien of the mortgage. Such companies expressed doubt 
about the authority of the Secretary to consent to the encumbrance of Indian 
trust land, and a belief that under some State laws the United States would 
be a necessary party defendant in a foreclosure action because it was the holder 
of the legal title to the trust allotted land. The act of March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 
62, 63), has now removed such doubts. Copy of a memorandum of understanding 
entered into between the Federal Land Bank of Spokane and the Department 
of the Interior regarding loans to Indians is enclosed. This should be of assist- 
ance in permitting these Indians to use their chief asset, land, as security for 
justified financing, and still retain it in a trust status. If the attitude of the 
Fort Hall Indians is accurately reflected by the statements on pages 24 and 25 
of the story, however, it will have to be changed before this source of financing 
will be fully utilized. 

Although it is too much to expect that every loan secured by trust land will 
be repaid as scheduled, the tribes’ fears as expressed on pages 24 and 25 are 
not believed to be warranted. Every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
mortgages of trust land from becoming a means whereby improvident Indians 
may be separated from their trust land. There were 86 mortgages given to 
secure loans of $475,623 in effect at the close of 1956, and to date there have 
been no foreclosures. Tribal credit programs also can be of assistance in pre- 
venting loss of trust land in justifiable cases. The Bureau’s manual provides, 
and the chairman was advised on April 20, 1956, that: 

“* * * applications may also be received for financing where Indians stand 
to lose their equity in certain property, or where the interest rate is exorbitant, 
or where the terms of the loan are inequitable or unsatisfactory. With full 
justification, such loans may be refinanced” (by tribes). ‘ 

The Fort Hall Indians also should now be in a better position to secure 
financing from the Farmers’ Home Administration. A memorandum of under- 
standing has been approved by the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, making Indians eligible for six types of loans made by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. Copy of the memorandum will be found in 
the enclosed chapter of the Indian Affairs Manual identified as 47 IAM 5. 


(CoMMITTEE Note.—This 52-page memorandum may be found in the committee 
files. ) 
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The Farmers’ Home Administration is furnishing an increasing amount of 
financing to Indians: 


| 
| ‘Total loans to individual Indians 





by— 

Petron non 
| Farmers’ Home | Bureau 
Administration | 

deities a Ta” Ha 
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On pages 3 and 31 of the story, Public Law 281 (act of August 15, 1953, 67 
Stat. 590) and Public Law 86 (act of July 10, 1957, 71 Stat. 277) are criticized. 
Both these laws concern title 18, United States Code, section 1157, which orig- 
inally required that permits be obtained from the superintendent before trust 
livestock could be sold, mortgaged, or disposed of otherwise. Public Law 281 
made title 18, United States Code, section 1157, applicable only to livestock and 
the inerease therefrom purchased with loans from the revolving fund or from 
tribal funds used under the Secretary’s regulations, and to livestock issued to 
Indians as loans repayable “in kind,” where title was in the United States in 
trust. The purpose of this law was to enable Indian livestock operators to 
deal with their livestock on the same basis as non-Indians, even though it was 
in a trust status, unless encumbered for loans of the types mentioned. Public 
Law 86 repealed title 18, United States Code, section 1157. Neither of these 
laws would have any effect on credit operations of the tribes, as for several 
years title to property purchased by borrowers with loans received from the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes has been in the name of the borrower, and not in trust, 
Unless other security is available, a mortgage of the livestock purchased with 
the loan is taken as security, and filed in the appropriate county office in accord- 
ance with State law. The tribes have the same remedies as any other lender 
in the event of unauthorized disposition of mortgaged property. We know of no 
loan where there has been unauthorized disposal of mortgaged property where 
the Bureau has refused to refer the case to the United States attorney for 
appropriate action. However, the tribes’ credit declaration provides that the 
tribes’ attorney will handle such legal work as may be necessary in the enforee- 
ment of any credit obligations to the tribes. 

The decline in cattle numbers on the reservation is serious. The Solicitor of 
the Department rendered an opinion on August 24, 1956, that the Fort Hall 
Susiness Council was empowered to enact an ordinance requiring all Indian 
owners of livestock who desire to remove livestock from the Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion to obtain a tribal permit. Thus, the council is in a position to take appro- 
priate action if removal of the permit requirement is in any way responsible 
for the decline in cattle numbers. 

The superintendent of the Fort Hall Agency reviewed the story and has 
commented thereon in a letter to the area director of December 3. Copy is 
enclosed. 

It is hoped that this letter and enclosures will be of assistance to your 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ILENN L. EMMons, Commissioner. 


Forr HALL AGENCY, 
Fort Hall, Idaho, December 38, 1957. 
Mr. Don C. Foster, 


Area Director, Portland Area Office. 
(Personal attention of Mr. Foster.) 

DeaR Mr. Foster: The Fort Hall Business Council presented a statement 
entitled, “The Fort Hall Story,” to the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee when it conducted hearings at 
Fort Hall in October. 

We informed H. Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner, of our desire to clarify 


certain portions of the statement and to elaborate on others. Our comments 
follow. 
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The business council had the assistance of the following persons in preparing 
the statement: 

Joseph Hearst, professor of political science, Idaho State College, assisted a 
committee of the tribes with the outline for The Story. Later Mr. Hearst 
wrote portions of The Fort Hall Story. Professor Hearst spent many evening 
and weekend hours working with committee members. 

William Zimmerman, Jr., arrived at Fort Hall on October 7 and departed 
on October 19. During his visit at Fort Hall, Mr. Zimmerman conferred with 
tribal members, met with the resources committee, with the business council, 
and attended several general meetings. Mr. Zimmerman prepared portions of 
The Fort Hall Story. 

B. W. Davis, tribal attorney, prepared the section relating to legal problems. 

Frank W. Parker, chairman, Fort Hall Business Council, engineered the con- 
struction of the story after the outline was prepared. He wrote portions of 
the story. 

Fort Hall Agency personnel provided the business council with a voluminous 
amount of factual information, much of which was not included in The Fort 
Hall Story. 

We believe the story about land needs clarification. The following state- 
ment appears on page 58 of The Fort Hall Story: “They have actually seen * * * 
the gradual lifting of the bars allowing their trust lands to be sold out from 
under them * * *,.” 

A casual reader might interpret the above sentence to mean a loss of many 
acres of land. Actually, the total loss of Indian trust land from the time allot- 
ment began to date is approximately 20,000 acres. During the last 4 years 
(1954-57), 41.04 acres have been alienated within the boundaries of the reser- 
vation. A total of 394.3 acres have been alienated in an area off the reservation. 


The total acres of land sold to non-Indians during the last 4 years is shown by 
the following table: 


Acres 
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The following information pertains to land sales held in 1956 and 1957: 

On October 5, 1956, 16 items were listed on an invitation to bid, sale of Indian 
land. Only 6 of the 16 items were sold, 4 of which were purchased by non- 
Indians. Ten bids were rejected because they failed to meet the appraised 
value of the land. 

A second invitation for land sale on September 18, 1957, listed 36 items. 
Only 8 items were sold, 3 of which were purchased by non-Indians. Twenty- 
eight offers were rejected by the Bureau. 

All applicants were given the opportunity prior to the September 18, 1957, 
sale to include a privilege clause in the invitation, giving individual Indians 
or the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes the right to meet the high bid. Twenty-three 
of the 36 items contained a “no privilege” clause, whereas 13 included an Indian 
privilege. 

On page 23 of The Fort Hall Story, there is a reference to a list of several 
hundred Indians who received certificates of competency to allotted land. The 
statement claims that Indians who received certificates reside on the reservation. 
The list actually contains 189 names. 

A casual analysis shows that approximately 35 of the total number reside 
on the reservation. Approximately 75 are deceased. Information concerning 
others is not immediately available, although the majority of the remaining 
number have established residence away from the reservation. 

The list of Indians referred to in The Fort Hall Story were issued certificates 
of competency during the period 1916 to 1957. Our estimate of the total acreage 
alienated since allotment began through the issuance of certificates of compe- 
tency and through supervised sales approximates 20,000 acres. The total area 
of trust land remaining on the reservation is approximately 522,000 acres. 

Unfortunately, The Fort Hall Story does not include information contained 
in the constitution of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. Article VIII, Land, sec- 
tion 1, Allotted lands, reads as follows: 

“Allotted lands, including heirship lands, within the Fort Hall Reservation 
shall continue to be held as heretofore by their present owners. It is recognized 
that under existing law such lands may be condemned for public purposes, such 
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as roads, public buildings, or other public improvements, upon payment or 
adequate compensation, by any agency of the State of Idaho, or of the Federal 
Government, or by the tribes themselves. It is further recognized that under 
existing law such lands may be inherited by the heirs of the present owner, 
whether or not they are members of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes. Likewise, it 
is recognized that under existing law the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, remove restrictions upon such land, upon application by the Indian 
owner, whereupon the land will become subject to State taxes and may then 
be mortgaged or sold. The right of the individual Indian owner to hold or to 
part with his land, as under existing law, shall not be abrogated by anything 
contained in this constitution, but the owner of restricted land may with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, voluntarily convey his land to the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes either in exchange for a money payment or in ex- 
change for an assignment covering the same land or other land, as hereinafter 
provided.” 


Information contained in section 1 has repeatedly been brought to the atten- 
tion of the business council. 

Tribal purchases of land offered for sale by Indians are adequately explained 
in the Fort Hall Story on page 24. We have carefully analyzed utilization of 
the land purchased by the tribes during the last 4 years. Our calculations show 
that the tribes have received less than a 144 percent return from rentals on their 
total investment of approximately $251,889.48. Most of the land acquired by the 
tribes is in an idle status. 

Public Law 450 authorizing mortgages on trust land is mentioned in the Fort 
Hall Story as a device to alienate land. The provisions of this law have not been 
applied to a single case at Fort Hall. 

On page 31, the discussion concerning the procedure that was followed in tribal 
adoption of the Declaration of Policies and Plan of Operation, Credit Program, 
does not accurately portray what happened. The declaration was reviewed care- 
fully by the Fort Hall business council prior to its formal adoption on March 22, 
1956. The superintendent attended the meeting. Central office letter dated 
March 9, 1956, to you and your letter dated March 16, 1956, do not substantiate 
the claim that the tribes were forced to adopt the declaration. 

Contrary to statements in the Fort Hall Story regarding collections, the loan 
examiner assumes a leading role in making collections. 

The characterization of the Bureau as an arbitrary and dominating organ 
of the Government, possessing a negative attitude, is fictitious. 

It is our impression that an uninformed person wrote the section on credit. 

Taxation of Indians is discussed on page 46 of the Fort Hall Story. The 
tribal constitution, article VIII, section 1, contains the following sentence: “Like- 
wise, it is recognized that under existing law, the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, remove restrictions upon such land, upon application by 
the Indian owner, whereupon the land will become subject to State taxes and may 
then be mortgaged or sold.” Despite this constitutional provision, pages 46 to 
49, are devoted to a discourse attempting to show that land covered by certifi- 
cates of competency is not subject to State taxation. 

The Fort Hall Story contains much that is good. However, a staff analysis 
of the story indicates that there is a lack of constructive thinking throughout the 
story. It is our consensus that enactment of legislation will not solve the Fort 
Hall problem. Enactment of Concurrent Resolution No. 3, referred to in the 
Fort Hall Story, would reverse a long-existing congressional policy in Indian 
affairs. It is our feeling that beneficial results would develop if the tribal mem- 
bership would devote more time to local effort and self-improvement. 

There is no question about the abundance of resources available to Fort Hall 
Indians. The story reveals the existence of excellent irrigable and dry farm- 
land. This farmland is available in sufficient quantities to enable many Indians 
to earn a livelihood. The story reveals the grazing potential for both cattle 
and sheep. None of these resources are utilized to any great extent by Indians. 
Geographically, the Fort Hall Indians are immediately adjacent to one of the 
largest industrial areas in Idaho. The city of Pocatello and its suburbs has a 
population in excess of 40,000 people. On the north of the reservation, the city 
of Blackfoot has a population of 6,500 people. Bordering the reservation on the 
north and west and south are large agricultural areas, where farm crops and 
livestock are raised extensively. Opportunity for employment abound in almost 
every direction from the reservation. The atomic plant at Arco is within com- 
muting distance; Yellowstone Park and Sun Valley are not too far distant. The 
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Bureau’s placement program should not be necessary to assist Fort Hall Indians 
to elevate their economic status. 

Perhaps the greatest need at Fort Hall is for the people to adjust their attitude 
toward change. This can only be accomplished by the people themselves, with 
the assistance of the Bureau and other organizations in this area. People like 
Professor Hearst, Ben Davis, and others in whom the tribal officials have faith, 
could be of great assistance in helping the local people to recognize the existence 
of so many opportunities. 

I am providing you with an extra copy of this letter with the hope that you 
will send it to Mr. Lee for whatever value it may have in assisting him in 
interpreting the Fort Hall problems to the Commissioner and to Congressmen. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRELL M. Ow, Superintendent. 
x 








